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Sermons for the Month of February 
DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY 


THE HEART OF THE LOVING SHEPHERD 


“And when he hath found it, lay it upon his shoulders, rejoicing.”—Luke 
XV, 5. 


I. “Day and night was I parched with thirst, and with frost,” 
said Jacob to Laban, “and sleep departed from my eyes. In this 
manner have I served thee in thy house twenty years” (Gen. 
xxxi, 40). If Jacob was so solicitous even for the unreasoning 
animals, with what anxiety indeed should the shepherd of the im- 
mortal soul be filled. We read of David that, as a shepherd boy, he 
was ever ready to risk his life for his sheep. “Thy servant,” he said 
to Saul, “kept his father’s sheep: and there came a lion, or a bear 
and took a ram out of the midst of the flock, and I pursued after 
them, and struck them, and delivered it out of their mouth; and they 
rose up against me: and I caught them by the throat; and I stran- 
gled and killed them. For I thy servant have killed both a lion and 
a bear; and this uncircumcised Philistine shall be also as one of 
them” (I. Kings xvii, 34, etc.). 

Jacob, the Patriarch, and David, the shepherd boy, are types of 
the most solicitous and most loving of all shepherds, of Him who left 
the ninety and nine sheep in the wilderness, and, braving privation, 
hunger and thirst, heat and cold, sought for the lost sheep until He 
found it, to His great joy. Although the sheep went astray of its 
own fault, nevertheless this good Shepherd was not angry, but laid it 
gently and lovingly upon His shoulders and joyfully took it back to 
the flock. But why forsake the whole flock and go after a single, 
straying sheep? Why not let it go its way; it will soon meet with 
punishment! Thus would some persons speak, who care little about 
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the welfare of a single immortal soul. Different are the Divine plans 
and intentions, and opposed to such views and actions of men. From 
the great solicitude of the Good Shepherd in the parable you may 
learn,dear brethren, with what infinite pastoral love the Most Sacred 
Heart of Jesus has loved your soul when, in order to save it, He left 
the legions of angels in the celestial fields, and descended into the 
wilderness of this world. Jesus chose a thorny path for Himself, 
from Bethlehem’s stable to the Cross, in order to find you, in order 
to save your immortal soul. He took upon His shoulders the heavy 
Cross and upon that Cross He expiated your sins. The great love 
which impelled Jesus to die for the salvation of mankind, was the 
love of the shepherd for his stray sheep. “Think well,” admonishes 
St. Thomas Aquinas, “of what Jesus did and suffered for mankind, 
and remember that He did and suffered it for you.” 

Behold, dear brethren, the exalted dignity of your immortal soul. 
Your soul is that precious pearl for the purchase of which Jesus 
paid by His bitter passion and death. A soul is the chosen vineyard, 
which, as we read in the Gospel, God surrounded with a hedge, and 
where He dug a wine-press and built a tower. The hedge is your 
guardian angel, who warns you in danger. The tower is your faith, 
which affords you support in temptations. The wine-press is the 
Cross on which Jesus shed His Blood. Your soul is the coin of 
tribute upon which is graven the Divine image. Your soul is that 
precious treasure which, in the words of St. Paul, we carry in frail 
vessels. See there, dear brethren, the value of a soul! 

II. Jacob, the Partriarch, served Laban seven years of hard labor 
for Rachel, and yet the time seemed but a few days to him, so great 
was his love. Jesus, the Good Shepherd, served the heavenly 
Father not merely seven, but three and thirty years for your soul, 
in a life of hardship and persecution. 

Look at His pierced hands; they offer you His blessing. Look 
at His pierced feet; for your welfare they walked difficult roads and 
exhausted themselves in your service. Behold His Most Sacred 
Heart, He permitted it to be opened by the spear, to give you a 
dwelling and sheltering-place therein. 

Christian soul, exclaims St. Augustine, rouse yourself from the 
sleep of indifference and of sin and perceive the value of your soul. 
“What doth it profit a man if he gain the whole world, but suffer 
th loss of his soul?” Alas, Oh Sacred Heart of Jesus, how often 


have we ignored the worth of our souls, through indifference and 
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ingratitude, but from this day forth let us keep in mind the exceed- 
ing love of the Most Sacred Heart, from now on we shall be no 
longer the stray and heedless sheep, but return the love of our 
Divine Shepherd and Saviour by taking scrupulous care of our im- 
mortal souls, which were ransomed by the Son of God at such a 
tremendous price. Amen. 





FIVE-MINUTE SERMONS 


A Complete Course of Instructions on Christian 
Doctrine 


Adapted from the Italian original of CarpinaL Cosrmo Corsi. 


XV. HEAVEN 


If even a feeble glimpse of the eternal glory of God, as it mani- 
fested itself at the Transfiguration of Christ on Mount Tabor, ap- 
peared so enchanting to Peter, that he at once would give up the 
world and live forever upon that hallowed mountain, what bliss 
must it be to behold the full splendor of heaven, to realize its full 
meaning, to taste its delights, to possess its bliss without fear of 
ever losing it again. St. Paul assures us that eye hath not seen, 
neither hath the ear heard, nor hath it entered into the heart of man, 
what God has prepared for those who love Him. It is not my inten- 
tion to describe to you heaven in all its splendor, for it would be 
impossible for me to do so, In attempting to picture to you the 
blissful abode of the elect, my words will be quite insufficient to do 
justice to my subject. I can depict but a feeble image of it, and you 
must draw your own conclusions as to the immensity and nature of 
heaven. Suffice it to say, that it is the truest good, the supreme and 
greatest of all good, because the glory of heaven consists chiefly in 
beholding God, in loving and praising Him. 

The perfect happiness of the soul, so says St. Augustine, consists 
in possessing the fulness of its proper desire. This possession en- 
genders peace and satisfaction. In this world we can never be 
really happy, because either we do not have what we desire, or 
because we do not desire that which we should desire. As long as 
we remain in this place of exile, visible creation cannot conduce to 
our permanent happiness, or to the supreme accomplishment of our 
perfection; but the moment we pass across the threshold of the 
heavenly paradise, what blessed purity of the will, what peace to the 
senses, what jubilant rapture shall we experience! When our intel- 
ligence has been enabled to understand the divine mysteries, it will 
realize how the three Persons constitute the Most Holy Trinity: 
how the Father generated the Son, without being greater than the 
Son; how the Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father and the Son, 
without being inferior to them in any sense. It will see the mar- 
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velous union of the Divine and human natures in the one Divine 
Person of Jesus Christ. 

The blessed soul will behold in God infinite goodness and beauty, 
which will fill the soul with infinite delight, admiration, rapture and 
love. 

Oh, sweet rapture of a blessed, God-loving soul! This soul loves 
in supreme happiness, with the most ardent love that will ever 
continue, for by losing all thought of itself it knows of nothing fur- 
ther to desire, nothing to wish, can think of no other good except the 
One it loves. It loves, but with a perfectly blissful love, because it 
finds every gratification in the one supreme Good whom it loves. 
This love, says St. Augustine, is the only air which those inexpress- 
ibly blessed souls breathe, the sole substance of their existence. And 
who could describe it! 

‘When the soul enters paradise it will exclaim: My faith taught 
that the joys of heaven would be full and complete. But, oh, rap- 
ture, my expectation could picture only a feeble image, a shadow, 
of that which I here in reality see and possess! Blessed be those 
sufferings endured upon earth in resignation to the Divine will! 
Hallowed be that labor, those penitential works! Blessed in par- 
ticular be my most gracious God who purchased this glory for me 
at the price of His passion, who assisted me with His powerful grace, 
guided my actions, and granted to my good works their merit! 

And this infinite and never-ending bliss is offered to all of us. Yes, 
dear Christians, you and I can, and should, gain heaven. All that is 
required is the fulfilling of the conditions under which God has 
promised it to us. It suffices on our part that we seek it earnestly, 
that we desire it. It is the reward of the work, the price and the 
crown of the righteousness, the recompense of the combat. 

And now let us consider what we are really doing to merit such 
a magnificent reward. Alas, the lives of many Christians are little 
in accord with the law of God. Small are their efforts to attain the 
crown of the righteous, the salvation for which they were created. 
Does it not seem that some Christians seem more anxious to damn 
than to save their souls? Yes, indeed, it is only too true that many 
Christians live only for the world; they hanker after everything 
worldly, and think little, if at all, about heaven and eternal glory. 

Dear brethren, think seriously upon this: Heaven is the greatest 
of all good; but man cannot attain it without working for it. Con- 
template the awful words of Jesus Christ: Many are called, but few 
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are chosen. Go to work at once, and earnestly, so that you may be 
counted amongst the fortunate number of the chosen ones, and 
merit the glory of heaven by living a righteous and God-fearing 
life. Amen. 





XVI. PURGATORY 


According to the teaching of our faith, there is in the hereafter 
a place where souls pay the last farthing of the penalty due their 
former sins and are purged from the guilt of unforgiven venial sin. 

In our present instruction on purgatory we shall consider the 
truth of the existence of a purgatory, and also the severity of the 
punishment inflicted there. 

The fact that prayers and alms have, since the earliest times, been 
offered up for departed souls, proves that belief in the existence of a 
purgatory has at all times prevailed. For it stands to reason that the 
souls in heaven require no prayer and assistance, and the damned in 
hell cannot be assisted. 

Already the Jewish people were convinced of this truth. We read, 
for instance, in the Second Book of Machabees, that Judas Macha- 
beus, desiring to relieve the soldiers of his army who had fallen in 
battle, commanded his people to pray for them: and Holy Scripture 
commends this action with the words: “It is, therefore, a holy and 
wholesome thought to pray for the dead, that they may be loosed 
from sins.” 

Jesus Christ speaks in the Gospel of a prison in which the debtor 
will be cast who does not settle with his creditor, namely, with 
Divine justice, and He adds that there will be no escape from the 
prison until the last farthing of his debt is paid. This prison, 
whence there is no deliverance until complete satisfaction has been 
made to Divine justice, can only be purgatory. St. Paul teaches the 
same truth when he says that those who do good words, but from 
negligence or lack of the proper intention perform them imper- 
fectly, will indeed be saved, but only after previously passing 
through a cleansing fire. Hence, it follows that there is a fire in 
which the souls are purified after death. Finally, the Church, at the 
Council of Trent, has threatened with excommunication all those 
who hold the contrary. Since God has proclaimed it, and the in- 
fallible Church presents it to us as a truth for our belief, there can 
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be no doubt about purgatory in the Christian’s mind. Reason con- 
firms this truth. It cannot be questioned that venial sin, though 
staining the purity of the soul, yet does not deprive the soul of its 
spiritual life of sanctifying grace. A soul thus slightly burdened 
does not deserve hell, but neither can it be received into heaven 
where nothing defiled may enter. There must, therefore, be an in- 
termediate place where the souls of the just, by transitory suffering, 
purify themselves. 

Having satisfied ourselves of the truth of the existence of purga- 
tory, let us now descend in spirit into that place and contemplate the 
penalty which it inflicts. 

The torments of purgatory are in their degree so severe that, 
according to the assurances of the holy fathers and theologians, even 
the least punishment in that place surpasses anything that we can 
suffer in this world. Even the soul that suffers least in purgatory 
endures more than the acutest sufferings on earth. The pains of 
purgatory surpass anything that the rage of the most cruel tyrant 
could invent; they surpass all the tortures ever inflicted upon the 
martyrs by their bloodthirsty persecutors. 

The fire which cleanses those holy souls is incomparably severer 
than that which serves for our use, although even the latter can 
cause the most acute sufferings. The fire of the place of purification 
is kindled by Divine justice, and takes its strength from His omnipo- 
tence, otherwise it would be incapable of making any impression 
upon souls. Some of the holy fathers share the opinion of St. Au- 
gustine, that the fire of this place of purification is of the same nature 
as that of hell. 

In addition to the punishment of the senses, far surpassing our 
conception, there is in purgatory, as there is in hell, also the punish- 
ment of loss, which consists in exclusion from the vision of God. 
The holy souls in purgatory perceive and understand that they were 
created for God. Separated from their bodies they feel themselves 
drawn toward God as to their last end, and they desire accordingly 
to possess Him, and this desire is the more intense the more fer- 
vently they love God. Separation from Him is for them a torture, 
which causes them even more suffering than the pain of the fire 
which burns them so severely. 

The unhappy souls sigh for the moment when they shall be united 
to the object of all their desires. They sigh and languish for the 
moment when they will be able to enter the peace and delight of the 
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vision of God. Impelled by the most fervent longing, their ceaseless 
efforts are directed towards the blessed abode of heaven. And the 
more they desire to soar up to the exalted heights of heaven, the 
more sensible are they of the retribution of Divine justice, which 
retains them in the depths of their prison. 

Nevertheless, these holy souls, inflamed as they are with the fer- 
vent love of God, are in their sufferings wholly resigned to the 
exalted dispensation of the Divine will. Acknowledging His justice, 
they praise the hand which chastens them, and, instead of complain- 
ing, they repeat unceasingly with David: “Thou art just, O Lord: 
and thy judgment is right.” They realize, nevertheless, that their 
friends and relations on earth can hasten the end of their sufferings, 
So they throw themselves upon the charitableness of their friends. 
We can help them in many ways: by fasting, almsgiving or other 
sacrifice; by hearing Mass, saying the Rosary, by gaining indul- 
gences, etc. 

Every one of us is capable of going to their assistance, but alas, 
very few fulfil this obligation of charity. And for this reason these 
poor souls cry out: “Have pity on me, have pity on me, at least you, 
my friends; because the hand of the Lord hath touched me.” 

A time will come, and perhaps sooner than you suppose, when 
you will be expecting this assistance from others. Then the Lord 
may permit that it will be done to you as you did to others. With 
the same measure it may be meted out to you, as you measured unto 
others. Give and it shall be given to you. Help the poor souls now 
and they will procure assistance for you in the time of your need. 





XVII. PRAYER 


In punishment for the disobedience of our first parents, the evils 
in this world have become so numerous that, as pious Job rightly 
exclaimed, our short life is completely filled with afflictions and 
misery. And finally death claims us all, rich and poor. 

The afflictions of life would be unbearable but for the mercy of 
God. The Incarnate Son of the eternal God promised that we 
would obtain all things from the Father for which we asked in His 
name, The Most High is ever ready to listen to those who turn to 
Him for help, and they alone have no share in the treasures of His 
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goodness who neglect or refuse to ask for them. Prayer has suffi- 
cient efficacy to deliver us from every evil and to obtain for us every 
good. It is of marvelous power, provided we use it in the proper 
way. 

The Lord desires to communicate His gifts to us, and to come to 
our assistance in our numerous needs. Hence, He bids us to take 
refuge with Him. He even commands that we should pray to Him 
without ceasing, and He is displeased if we neglect to do so. With- 
out the assistance of devout and constant prayer it is impossible to 
preserve a living faith, to lead a virtuous life, and, finally, to attain 
eternal glory. Satan knows this well, and he seeks, with great 
ardor, to keep us from the. exercise of prayer that would render 
us invincible to his attacks. 

Prayer is an invincible shield, an inexhaustible treasure, a harbor 
offering protection against every storm, a peaceful retreat in the 
midst of the combat, the source and root of all good. It not only 
renders us like unto the angels, no, its power is so great even, that it 
overcomes, as it were, the Divine will. We read in Holy Scripture 
how Patriarch Jacob approached the Most High, and detained 
Him, as it were, in a contest of prayer until he had received from 
Him the desired blessing. The prayer of Moses stayed the hand of 
the Lord, threatening to hurl the lightning of His wrath against the 
faithless people of Israel. Hence, St. Chrysostom declares that 
there is no greater power than the prayer of the just man. 

Innumerable are the miracles that were wrought though prayer. 
Victory over mighty armies, mastering of conflagrations, conquest 
of wild beasts, driving out of devils, raising from the dead, stamp- 
ing out of epidemics; healing of the sick, calming of storms; they 
all, according to Holy Writ, are effected by prayer, in confirmation 
of the promise of the Holy Spirit, that the prayer of the just man 
shall pierce the clouds and will not depart from the throne of God, 
till the Most High beholds it with the eyes of love and favor. 

It must be remembered, however, that so wonderful a power 
dwells not in every prayer, but only in the prayer of the just man. 
He has, as St. James tells us, the power to open and shut the heavens 
at will; but the prayer which proceeds from a heart defiled, and from 
unclean lips, is ineffective, for we cannot expect to obtain from the 
Lord that which we wish if, on our part, we refuse to do what He 
asks of us. 

Hence, Holy Scripture admonishes us to prepare our conscience 
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and purify our heart before we betake ourselves to prayer. We 
must purify our hearts from unbecoming and sinful thought; we 
must remember that we are miserable creatures, deserving of pun- 
ishment and in need of mercy and grace, that we are unworthy to 
speak to God, in whose presence even angels tremble and the sera- 
phim veil their faces. We should be unworthy of so great an honor 
if God did not, in His great love, even command us to appear before 
Him and present to Him our petitions. 

Meanwhile, the truth remains, that if the sinner detest his impiety 
and form the firm resolution to offend God no more, his prayer be- 
comes pleasing to God. We know that the publican, who humbly 
implored mercy, left the Temple justified, and the repentant thief, 
who invoked the Lord’s aid upon the Cross, obtained the promise of 
Paradise. 

Now, although a prayer said with a lively faith and a pure heart 
is always pleasing to the Lord, and draws down upon us the graces 
and gifts of heaven, yet the prayers said by the faithful in common 
are even more agreeable to God, and more efficacious in attaining 
their object. The prayers of the less perfect gain more weight, and 
the Lord cannot resist the urging of a great number of His servants, 
who, as with one tongue and one heart, in a loud voice implore 
His aid. 

Hence, dear brethren, it will be most beneficial to you, and peace 
and unity will settle in your homes, if you assist frequently and with 
diligence at the public services of the Church, and if you also spend 
some time in united devotion with the members of the family at 
home, imploring God’s gifts and graces. What a good example it 
will be for your children! What a consolation in all your cares 
and worries! 

Dear brethren, you find time for many other things and you will 
find time for the necessary prayers if the good will is there. And, 
occasionally, should time for long prayer be lacking, a short prayer, 
a fervent and devout ejaculation, will be pleasing and acceptable to 
God. 

Now I wish to say a word to those who lament that they do not 
obtain from God what they pray for, despite their perseverance in 
prayer. There are reasonable explanations for such a condition of 
things. It may be that you do not pray as you should. And even if 
you pray in the right way, you may not obtain what you pray for be- 
cause the granting of the petition would be to your injury. It is an 
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act of Divine mercy in such instances to refuse your request. Does 
a father love his children, may I ask, who blindly grants their re- 
quest even if they ask for things injurious to them? Certainly not; 
you would rather have your children discontented than cause them 
injury. The physician may refuse the patient permission to leave 
his bed, to partake of certain foods, although the patient craves such 
favors and is much displeased if they are refused. And thus the 
Lord declines to hear the prayers of the just when He knows that 
the object desired would be to their disadvantage and injury. 

Our wishes and petitions must always be directed to the glory of 
God, and to the salvation of our souls, When you pray in the right 
way, be firmly convinced that God in His mercy will hear you. As 
regards the means of livelihood, health, fortune, and all other tem- 
poral affairs, you may pray for them, but always with the restric- 
tion that your petition be pleasing to God and profitable to your 
soul. 

Let not a day pass by in which you do not converse with God in 
prayer, because without prayer it is impossible for you to lead a 
Christian life and be saved. Pray with a lively faith and a pure 
heart; pray in common with others, and your prayers will be pleas- 
ing to God. Jesus Christ has enjoined us to pray. He has ex- 
horted us to seek and to knock, with the assurance that we shall 
receive and find, and that the door of grace shall be open unto us. 
Amen. 





XVIII. FASTING AND ABSTINENCE 


Both as Christians and as sinful men we are obliged to do 
penance. Having been created by the hand of a just and good God, 
we do not find happiness upon earth because we have sinned and are 
deserving of divine punishment. We are disciples of the God-man, 
who was our model and whose whole life was one of continued 
suffering, for the expiation of our sins. 

It is He who addresses the earnest words to us: “Unless you do 
penance you shall all likewise perish.” The Redeemer has com- 
missioned His Church to guide us in the fulfilling of His holy law, 
and, faithful to her mission, she has instituted the precepts of fasting 
and abstinence. 
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Yet, it must be admitted that there is no commandment more 
transgressed and ignored by Christians than this one. Many 
Christians ignore the days of fast. They act as if this commandment 
was not binding, but rather a matter of counsel. Let us examine 
the reasons advanced by many Christians for transgressing so im- 
portant a commandment. 

Of the two chief excuses for the violation of the commandment 
of fasting and abstinence, one has reference to the authority of the 
one commanding, the other refers to the matter enjoined. Some 
claim that this is not a law of God, but that it is the Church who 
imposes fasting and abstinence upon us. They ignore the fact that 
the commandment of the Church is based upon the Divine com- 
mandment of mortification and penance, a commandment impressed 
by Jesus Christ upon all mankind as a condition of salvation. His 
words are distinct and precise: “Unless you do penance, you shall 
all likewise perish.” It is the task of the Church to provide for the 
particular application of this general commandment and she dis- 
charges this solemn duty by regulating the time, the way and the 
manner of doing penance. The Gospel commands penance, and the 
Church puts the commandment in practise by ordering on certain 
days fasting and abstinence. This commandment is, therefore, a 


Divine rather than a Church law. It is even a law of nature, for 
nature and common sense teach us that fasting not only is a useful, 
but even a necessary means to weaken the passions, to give greater 
strength to the mind, to prepare the soul for contrition and preserve 
it in virtue. And for these reasons fasting has been practised at all 
times. 


But even supposing that the commandment of fasting and absti- 
nence is only a law of the Church: is it for such reason less binding? 
Has not the Church authority to command and impose a strict obli- 
gation? The Church was instituted by Jesus Christ in order to 
guide us to eternal salvation. She received authority from Jesus 
Christ to order that which she considers necessary or advisable for 
the interest of the faithful. God has imposed upon us the duty of 
obedience to the Church. Disobedience to her is disobedience to 
God; resistance to her is rebellion against God. “He that heareth 
you,” said the Lord to His Apostles, “heareth Me; and he that 
despiseth you, despiseth Me.” A transgression of the laws of the 
Church is, therefore, grievous disobedience and grave offence 
against God. 
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Again, there are Christians who say, if we lead a life free from 
vices God will not condemn us for not abstaining from certain foods. 

The Church does not prohibit these special foods, at certain times, 
because they are of themselves sinful; she does so only for the pur- 
pose of imposing upon us mortification, sacrifice, and it is not the 
enjoyment of these foods that makes you culpable before God and 
defiles your soul, it is your craving for the forbidden, your disobedi- 
ence, your voluntary transgression of the commandment of holy 
Church, which incurs God’s displeasure and punishment. 

It is not of moment to know whether that which is prohibited is 
wholesome or bad, the chief consideration is that it is forbidden, 
forbidden by one who has the right and the authority to prohibit. 
True, all foods were created by God for our wants, yet, nevertheless, 
He has not renounced the right to forbid one or the other according 
to time and circumstances. In proof of this we know that the Lord, 
in the time of Moses, prescribed fasting and abstinence for the 
people of Israel. Indeed, the very first commandment ever given to 
mankind, to our first parents, was a commandment of abstinence. 
The fruit forbidden in Paradise was not unwholesome of its kind, yet 
the transgression of this prohibition was a grievous sin, and you 
know the fatal consequences which it brought upon the culprits and 
their descendants. God is ever Lord and Master, when He forbids 
Cain to shed innocent blood and no less when He commands Adam 
not to eat the fruit of a tree. The authority of God has been be- 
stowed upon the Church; she is endowed with Divine sovereignty 
and the right to command and to prohibit. 

If possessed of the true penitential spirit we shall ever be mindful 
of this law of the Church. If real necessity, infirmity for instance, 
releases us from its observance, we must not neglect, as far 
as possible, to make satisfaction to God in some other way. In 
order that this penitential spirit may never fail us, let us keep in 
mind the sins which we committed. The penance imposed by the 
laws of the Church does not equal the debt which we have incurred 
towards God, and bears no proportion to the multitude and enormity 
of our offences. Our trespasses must of necessity be expiated by 
ourselves, here or hereafter. What folly to disregard the oppor- 
tunity for expiation by the trifling penance which the Church 
imposes ! 

Let us reflect that we do not find it difficult to submit willingly to 
much stricter fasts and more trying abstinences if the welfare of our 
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body requires it. We cheerfully indure privation if we can further 
our temporal welfare ; how, then, can we refuse to do as much for the 
good of our soul? So much solicitude for the body that must die, 
and so little for our immortal soul! 

I believe that if you duly consider these truths you will cheerfully 
comply with the fasts ordered by the Church even though they may 
occasion you some slight inconvenience. They will benefit you in 
your body, but especially and chiefly they will prove a blessing to 
your immortal soul. Amen. 
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XIV. CANDLEMAS 


BY THE REV. H. G. HUGHES. 


“And after the days of her purification according to the law of Moses were 
accomplished, they carried Him to Jerusalem to present Him to the Lord.’”— 
St. Luke 11, 22. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—An example in to-day’s ceremonies of a great 

means by which the Church teaches and edifies her children—the Liturgy. 

Supreme position of the Liturgy in public worship. This does not 
exclude “popular devotions”; but the Liturgy should have the first place. 

Antiquity of Liturgical Offices; they were the spiritual food of Saints 
and Martyrs. 

We will treat of: (a) The history of this festival. (b) The meaning 
of its ceremonies. (c) Its moral lessons. 

I. History of the Feast. Begins with the Mystery commemorated— 
the Presentation of Jesus and the Purification of Mary. The Mosaic Law 
on the matter, The unique circumstances of this event did not escape the 
Church; hence commemorated at Jerusalem in the first half of the Fourth 
Century; at Antioch, A. D. 526; at Rome later. 

Various titles of the Feast, e. g.: “Meeting of our Lord and His 
Mother with Holy Simeon”; “Coming of the Son of God into the Tem- 
ple”; “Purification of the B. V. M.” 

Blessing of candles is of later introduction—this an instance of “devel- 
opment,” in this case devotional, which ts a sign of life in the true Church 
contrasted with the stagnation or retrogression of sects. 

II. The Ceremonies. Fulfilment of prophecy brought out in the 
Liturgy of to-day. Aggeus and the Second Temple. Church rejoices 
to-day, with Simeon and Anna, at the fulfilment of prophecy. Words of 
the Introit of the Mass. Epistle (from Malachias). The blessed truth 
that we have the reality, of which the Jewish religion had only the types, 
brought out in the Catholic Liturgy, e. g.: In Mass, the Lord truly comes 
pa ig Temple: cf. Christmas, and the words of the Angel to the shep- 

erds. 

Blessing of the Candles. Key to the ceremony in the Nunc Dimittis— 
the idea that Christ is the Light of the World. Secondary idea, in Pro- 
cession, of the faithful with loins girt and lamps in their hands. Also 
the joy of the Church coming to meet her Lord (Antiphon for Proces- 
sion quoted). Candles blessed for home use, as well as church use. 
Sacramentals and their efficacy. The prayers used in the Blessing of the 
Candles aptly express the symbolism of the ceremony. 

III. Lessons of the Feast. Lessons already suggested, viz., Gratitude 
for Catholic privileges; Christ the Light of Men; Share in Light and 
Warmth of Charity as Members of Christ’s Mystical Body. 

Lessons from the events commemorated. From the Holy Family to- 
day we learn obedience, humility, love of poverty. From the unheeding 


*A schedule of this course may be had by application to the publisher. The 
first three parts of this series, on the Creed, the Commandments and the 
Means of Grace, respectively, appeared in previous volumes. 
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people, and the faithful Simeon and Anna, we learn the danger of not 
heeding God’s inspiration, and of neglect of Sacraments, instructions, ete. 
The day of death, when Christ will come to each of us, must find us 
ready; and thus we shall be able to sing our Nunc Dimittis. 


In the ceremonies of to-day’s festival, dear brethren, in Jesus 
Christ, we have a truly instructive example of the Church’s use of 
one of her most effective means of teaching us the great truths of 
salvation and building us up in true Christian spirituality. I refer 
to the Church’s wonderful and beautiful liturgy. 

It is a regrettable fact that in our times the liturgical offices of 
the Church are neither so generally frequented nor so well under- 
stood by the laity as in former ages. I would not be understood to 
belittle for a moment those forms of approved public devotion that 
the Church has authorized when I say that it is to be regretted that 
the grand heritage of liturgical observance does not everywhere 
hold that place of honor which, according to the mind of the Church 
herself, it ought to hold. The decrees of authority, and the constant 
practise of the Church Catholic, make it evident that the Liturgy 
should hold the first place in our love and esteem, whilst popular 
devotions should be regarded as a useful accessory, meeting, indeed, 
a need of many souls in these days, but not intended to thrust into 
the background those solemn, touching, and informing rites and 
ceremonies designated by the name “liturgical.” 

It is not possible, indeed, in the stress and hurry of modern life, 
to reproduce that state of things which obtained in more leisured 
times, when the Catholic laity would assist Sunday by Sunday, on 
all feasts, and even day by day, at the full round of liturgical celebra- 
tions in great cathedrals or in the collegiate and parish churches of 
Christendom; yet there are times when we may solemnly assert, 
as it were, the supreme position of the liturgical offices of the 
Church as the highest standard of public worship, by our devout 
and intelligent assistance at certain special ecclesiastical functions 
in which the peculiar efficacy of these holy observances for worship 
and edification is specially brought out. 

Nothing but good for the spiritual life of the Church at large can 
result from a revived love and enthusiasm for her solemn offices. 
It is for this reason that a thoughtful Catholic would wish to see the 
solemn celebration of High Mass more numerously attended; for in 
this we have the greatest liturgical act of the Church’s worship. 
There are also certain days and seasons when the Church shows 
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special care in teaching her children by means of ancient, solemn 
and inexpressibly touching and beautiful ceremonies. One of these 
occasions is the Festival of the Purification of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, or Candlemas, as it is familiarly termed in English-speaking 
countries. Since, as I have intimated, an intelligent assistance at 
the liturgical offices is necessary if we are to derive from them all 
the spiritual advantage that they can give, I propose to explain to 
you to-day the meaning of the ceremonies of Candlemas, that you 
may follow them to good and beneficial purpose. 

It is helpful to grasp the fact that very many, in fact the greater 
number, of the solemn offices of the Church, date from a period of 
remote antiquity, coming down to us from primitive Christian ages. 
We cannot but be moved to greater devotion when we remember 
that the consecrated words, the expressive actions, the sacred sym- 
bols which minister to-day to our own religious emotions, reaching 
the soul by way of the outward senses, ministered in like manner to 
the devotion of great saints of old, spoke to our ancestors in the 
faith of Him whose living image has always remained impressed 
upon the mind of the Church that He purchased with His Blood, 
told the martyrs of the glory that awaited them in the heavenly 
country after their sharp conflict should be over, inculcated upon 
the first Christian people the truths of faith, and impressed upon 
the whole Catholic community throughout the world that special 
ethos or character which ever since has marked out unmistakably 
and ever will mark out and distinguish from all others the true 
child of God’s family, the Church. It will not be amiss, therefore, 
if I begin by giving you a brief account of the history of this feast 
of the Purification of our blessed Lady. In the second place, I 
will explain the meaning of the special ceremonies of the day; and, 
lastly, I will point out some of those moral lessons which, next to 
the glory given to God by solemn acts of worship, are the object of 
this and every other liturgical celebration. 

History OF THE Feast.—The history of this festival naturally be- 
gins with that great mystery in the life of our blessed Lord, and of 
His holy Mother, which we commemorate on Candlemas Day—the 
presentation of her first-born Son by Mary in the Temple, and her 
own submission to those legal rites of purification after child-birth. 
Both these religious observances were demanded by the Mosaic Law. 
For seven days after child-birth a mother who had brought forth a 
male child was considered unclean, and for thirty-three days more 
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she was excluded from the sanctuary. At the end of this time she was 
bound to present herself at the house of God and there to offer up 
a lamb as a holocaust, and a turtle-dove as a sin-offering ; though, 
if she were poor, another dove might be substituted for the lamb, 
By another law every first-born son belonged to the Lord, and had 
to be redeemed by an offering of money. After the requisite offer- 
ings had been made and the first-born redeemed, the priest prayed 
for the woman, and her legal impurity was cleansed away. 

The person of Jesus Christ and of His blessed ever-Virgin 
Mother, gave to Mary’s purification and the presentation of Her 
Son in the Temple a unique character and moral significance that 
were to form part of the great scheme of man’s salvation. This 
fact did not escape the devout notice of the early Church, and we 
have evidence that the double event that we celebrate on this festival 
was already the established object of solemn commemoration in the 
Church at Jerusalem by the first half of the fourth century. [The 
evidence is that of the pilgrim of Bordeaux, Egeria or Sylvia. See 
Art. “Candlemas” in the “Catholic Encyclopedia.” | 

From Jerusalem the feast spread over the entire Church. It 
existed in Antioch in the year 526, and was introduced throughout 
the East in 542. The exact date of its adoption in Rome and in the 
western portion of the Church is not known. This festival had at 
first various titles in different parts of the Church, according to the 
different aspects of the commemorated mystery which presented 
themselves most prominently to the pious meditations of the faithful 
in various countries. Thus, in the Greek portion of the Church, 
it was known as the feast of the Meeting of Our Lord and His 
Mother with holy Simeon. Elsewhere it was called “the coming of 
the Son of God into the Temple,” and also the “Presentation of the 
Lord in the Temple,” a name which is retained in the Western 
Church to designate the corresponding mystery of the Holy Rosary. 
At Rome and in the West the feast was styled “the Purification of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary,” the name by which it is familiar to our- 
selves. 

The blessing of the candles, which forms now so prominent a 
feature in the day’s celebrations, was of late introduction, not being 
known earlier than the eleventh century. We have, in the intro- 
duction of this beautiful and instructive ceremony, as, indeed, in 
the whole history of this and other feasts of the Church, an instance 
of that development along the lines of tradition which, in strong 
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contrast to the dead stagnation or the retrogression of schismatical 
and heretical bodies, gives evidence of the energetic life pulsating 
within the true Church—a development which, while ardently pro- 
gressive, is yet ever faithful to its origin in the body of truth de- 
livered once for all by Jesus Christ and His Apostles to the Church, 
bringing forth from that divine Treasury things old and new, and 
seeking fresh modes of presenting to the faithful the ancient truth 
that is unchangeable in itself. 

THE CEREMONY OF THE FeEast.—We will now glance at the 
sacred rites and ceremonies of the festival that we are considering, 
that we may appreciate their beauty and learn the lessons that they 
teach. 

On this Feast of the Purification we celebrate the day when more 
than one prophecy uttered by the seers of old was fulfilled. Aggeus 
the prophet had sung “Thus saith the Lord of Hosts, yet a little 
while and I will move the heaven, and the earth, and the sea, and the 
dry land. And I will move all nations, and the Desired of all 
nations shall come; and I will fill this House with glory. Great 
shall be the glory of this House, more than of the first, and in this 
place I will give peace, saith the Lord of Hosts” (Agg. ii, 5, 7, 8, 
10). 

The prophet spoke of the Temple that, through his own exhorta- 
tions, was brought to completion after the Babylonish captivity, and 
he had been commissioned by God to declare that, although it could 
not compete with the original Temple of Solomon in outward glory 
and beauty, yet, by the coming of its Lord and Master, the Messias, 
the Desired of all nations, it should be honored far above its pre- 
decessor. Few, indeed, who saw holy Joseph and the lowly Mother 
carrying her child on the day when they came to fulfil the law, to 
offer their humble gifts and to present the Child to the Lord—few, 
I say, then knew that the prophet’s word was now fulfilled, that the 
Lord in truth had come to His Temple, and that the glory of God, 
invisible but to God’s angels and to the vision of faith, was now 
filling that highly favored House. 

Holy Simeon knew, and the holy Anna knew; and the Church on 
this day looks back with rejoicing and with gratitude to that 
moment of moments when Jesus, who came to fulfil that old Law 
which was but the shadow of the good things to come which we 
enjoy, entered into possession of His Temple and thus inaugurated 
that work of fulfilment whose fruits are the possession not now of 
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one chosen nation, but of all the nations of the earth. Thus, in this 
spirit of joy and thanksgiving, she sings in the Introit and also in 
the Gradual of to-day’s Mass, “We have received thy mercy, O God, 
in the midst of thy temple: according to thy name, O God, so is 
thy praise unto the ends of the earth: thy right hand is full of justice, 
Great is the Lord, and exceedingly to be praised: in the City of our 
God, in his holy Mountain.” 

In the Epistle, the Church recites the prophecy of Malachi, also 
fulfilled on this day: “Thus saith the Lord God: Behold, I send my 
angel, and he shall prepare the way before my face. And presently 
the Lord whom you seek, and the Angel of the Testament whom 
you desire, shall come to his Temple.” 

And in the closing words of the Epistle she takes up that prophecy 
which under our very eyes is fulfilled in the Holy Sacrifice about to 
be offered, “The Sacrifice of Juda and Jerusalem’—the spiritual 
Jerusalem, God’s Holy Church—‘shall please the Lord, as in the 
days of old, and in the ancient years, saith the Lord Almighty.” 
One of the chief objects of the Church, my dear brethren, in her 
selection of passages of Holy Scripture and of the words of holy 
writers for use in the Liturgy, is to impress upon us the great and 
blessed truth at which I have just hinted—the truth that what to 
the Jews was prophesied and in the Jewish religion was fore- 
shadowed, is for us fulfilled, and in our holy religion actualized and 
made a living fact. Was it foretold that the Lord of Hosts should 
come to His Temple—He came, indeed, and the priests of that 
Temple would have none of Him. But to-day, every day He comes 
to His Temple—to-day and every day, heralded by the silver tones 
of the Mass bell, the Lord Incarnate is in our midst in the reality 
of His incarnate Godhead. A little while ago, on the Holy Feast of 
Christmas, she took up the words of the angel to the watching 
shepherds, “Behold, I bring you good tidings of great joy—for this 
day is born unto you a Saviour, in Bethlehem, the city of David.” 
Those words, also, are daily fulfilled in the Holy Mass, when at the 
sacred words of consecration, Jesus is, as it were, born again to us, 
and, as once He veiled His Godhead beneath the Sacred Humanity, 
so now each day He veils Himself, God and Man, beneath the sacra- 
mental species. 

Time will not permit me to follow, step by step, the various parts 
of the Mass proper to this festival, in which the lessons of the day 
are so beautifully and so forcibly brought out. I must be content 
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to have suggested enough to you, as I hope, to send you to the 
Liturgy itself to explore its devotional treasures. But I must say a 
few words concerning the ceremony of the Blessing of the Candles 
and Procession, which have become the distinctive feature of the 
celebrations of this day. 

The key of the liturgical signification of the blessing and carrying 
in procession of the Candles to-day may be found in the Nunc 
Dimittis, or Song of Simeon, which is sung during the distribution 
of the blessed candles to the people; and especially in the repetition 
of the words, “A light to the enlightening of the Gentiles, and the 
glory of thy people, Israel,” which are sung as an antiphon after 
each verse of the Canticle. 

Our blessed Lord is brought before us as the Light of the world, 
shining in the darkness of heathendom and the shadows of Judaism, , 
the true Light “that enlighteneth every man that cometh into the 
world,” shining in every soul, and pointing the way of salvation. 
According to some commentators on the Liturgy, the wax, of which 
the candles are made, represents the Flesh of Jesus Christ, formed of 
the substance of His ever-Virgin Mother, since in old times the 
bee was looked upon as an emblem of virginity: the wick represents 
the Blessed Soul of Christ, the burning flame His Divinity. As we 
ourselves carry the lighted candles in procession, we cannot but 
recall the exhortation of our blessed Lord, “Let your loins be girt, 
and lamps burning in your hands: and you yourselves like men who 
wait for their Lord” (St. Luke xii, 35, 36). 

The joy, also, of the Church coming forth to meet Her Lord 
who comes to His Temple, is admirably expressed in this dignified 
ceremony, a joy that she gives expression to in the antiphon sung 
at the commencement of the procession: “Adorn thy bride-chamber, 
O Sion, and receive Christ, thy King: salute Mary, the Gate of 
Heaven; for she beareth the King of Glory, who is the new Light. 
The Virgin stands, bringing in her hands her Son, Him who was 
begotten before the day-star ; whom Simeon, receiving into his arms, 
declared him to the people as the Lord of life and death, and the 
Saviour of the world.” 

We should not forget that the candles blessed to-day are not only 
blessed for ecclesiastical use in church, but also for the private use 
of the faithful in their homes. By virtue of the official prayers of 
God’s Holy Church, they draw down special blessings upon those 
who use them with piety and reverence. They are amongst the 
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number of the sacramentals, all of which have a special efficacy 
from the fact that, when we use them devoutly, our action is joined 
with the prayers of the whole Christian family, represented by the 
Church, who consecrated them to holy uses, and prayed for the 
special blessings attached to each of them. Such prayers of the 
Church, solemnly offered in her capacity as mystical Body of Christ, 
and united with Him, cannot fail of their effect unless by the care- 
lessness of those who negligently omit to unite themselves with 
her in their use of the sacramentals. It is a mark of true piety and 
loyal Catholicism to make frequent and pious use of sacramentals, 
and an exceeding reverence for these things has always been one of 
the characteristics of God’s saints. In some places the faithful still 
keep up the pious custom of bringing wax candles to be blessed on 
this day together with those that are blessed for use in the church, 
and it is greatly to be wished that this practise obtained everywhere. 

The five prayers used by the Church in the blessing of the candles 
are well worthy of study; for they express most aptly and completely 
both the religious symbolism of the candles and the special blessings 
that they bring down from heaven upon those who use them with 
devotion. 

In the first prayer the Church asks that God will “vouchsafe to 
bless and sanctify these candles, for the service of men, and for the 
good of their bodies and souls in all places, whether on sea or 
land”; in the second their religious meaning is brought out in the 
prayer, that by offering them to God “we may be inflamed by the 
fire of thy sweet love and made worthy to be presented in the holy 
temple of thy glory.” In the third, she prays that “as these candles, 
by their visible light, dispel the darkness of the night, so our hearts, 
burning with invisible fire, and enlightened by the grace of the Holy 
Ghost, may be delivered from the blindness of sin,” and “that after 
having finished the darksome passage of this life, we may come to 
never-fading joys.” [Note.—For the history and interpretation of 
the ceremonies of Candlemas, I am chiefly indebted to the “Catholic 
Encyclopedia,” the “Catholic Dictionary” (London), and Dom 
Guéranger’s “Liturgical Year.” ] 

LESSONS OF THE FEast.—From what has been said already in 
exposition of the ceremonies of Candlemas, you will already have 
found many lessons suggested to your minds. The lesson of grati- 
tude for the blessings we enjoy in the Holy Catholic Church, where- 
in are not only beautiful ceremonies and symbols of things divine, 
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but the very realities themselves—grace, spiritual light, and the 
very presence of Jesus, Author of Light and Grace. 

It has been recalled to you that He is the Light of the world, 
without whom all is spiritually dark: how, through the Church, 
His own Mystical Body pulsates the light and life and warmth of 
charity of which He is the living and burning source. 

We will now, in conclusion, look more closely at the actual 
events of the day we are commemorating, that we may find some 
practical lesson upon which to mold our individual conduct. 

Let us glance at the Persons concerned in the scenes of this holy 
day. First, the Holy Family, coming in the spirit of obedience to 
God’s Law to fulfil their appointed dues. That act of obedience is 
the more perfect, because it was not demanded by the condition 
either of Mary or of Jesus. It was performed for an example to 
us. Mary, all-pure, neither herself had fallen under the original 
curse, nor had communicated to her child that stain which rests 
upon every other child of Adam. She needed, then, no purification— 
not even that legal purification which was established to emphasize 
man’s inheritance of original sin. Jesus, very God Himself, needed 
not to be redeemed by the humble offering of the poor, the two 
doves which his parents brought with them. He was the Lord of 
all, though a trembling infant. Obedience, humility, a contented 
and high-souled poverty—these are the virtues that are set before us 
to-day by Jesus, Mary and Joseph. 

About the Temple courts are many worshipers—there are priests 
and Levites and God’s chosen people. Yet, when the Lord came to 
His Temple, they knew him not. He has a temple that He has 
made for Himself, in which He wishes to dwell. “Know you not,” 
says St. Paul, “that your bodies are the temples of the Holy Ghost, 
who dwelleth in you?” How often have we driven that divine in- 
habitant from the temple of our hearts! How often have we 
turned a deaf ear to the whispers of divine grace uttered by Him 
within us! 

And when the Son of God would have come Himself, in Holy 
Communion, to visit us with His salvation, how often have we 
refused! And in these things we cannot plead the ignorance of 
those who stood by unheeding when the long-expected came to His 
own, and His own received Him not. 

Two there were in the Temple who, by faithfulness to grace, 
merited to be enlightened by the spirit of God, and to recognize 


x 
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their Lord—Holy Simeon and Anna. They, contrasted with the 
multitude who knew not their Messias, teach us the danger of 
neglecting God’s holy inspirations; the danger of neglecting prayer, 
and the instructions given to us in God’s Holy Church. A day 
will come when the Lord will come to us, will come to judge us at 
the moment of death. Let us learn from Simeon and Anna to be 
ever waiting, ever expectant, ever ready, that the “day of His 
coming” may be to us, as it was to them, a day of joy, of light and 
of peace, so that we may say with confidence in that day, “Lord, 
now dost thou dismiss thy servant in peace, according to thy 
word, for mine eyes have beheld thy salvation which thou hast pre- 
pared” (St. Luke ii, 29, 58). 
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XV. EMBER DAYS 
BY THE REV. H. G. HUGHES 


“Thus saith the Lord of Hosts: The fast of the fourth month, and the fast . 
of the fifth, and the fast of the seventh, and the fast of the tenth shall be to 
the house of Juda joy and gladness and great solemnities.”—Zach. viii, 19. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. Necessity and utility of fasting already treated of. To-day 
we speak of Ember Days. This name a corruption of Quatuor Tempora, 
sometimes called the Three Times. 

II. History of Ember Days: (a) Probably the Christianizing of a 
heathen custom. Wisdom of the Church in doing this. The Agricultural 
Deities of Rome. Men led into the right path by institution of Ember 
Days. (b) Ember Days also a survival of the sanctification of Wednes- 
day, Friday, and Saturday; teaching the truth that all our time belongs to 
God. (c) Not unlikely that the Jewish practice, mentioned in the text, 
had its influence upon the institution of Ember Days. From history of 
Ember Days we learn something of liturgical and devotional development 
springing out of the deposit of Divine Truth. 

III, Special intentions of Church in instituting the Ember Days: 
(a) To consecrate the four seasons of the year; to draw a blessing on the 
crops; to thank God for their safe harvesting, thus teaching the lesson of 
dependence upon God for our daily food. Connection with this fact of 
(1) eee and (2) Almsgiving. (b) Prayer for those to be or- 
dained. 

Conclusion.—The loss incurred by neglect or forgetfulness of these 
holy observances. In them, the Church exercises her mediatorial office in 
union with Jesus Christ, whose priesthood she shares in her corporate 
capacity. 


The Catholic Church, dear brethren in Jesus Christ, from the very 
beginning of her divinely appointed mission, has ever inculcated 
upon her children the utility, the necessity and the duty of fasting, 
as a means of doing penance and subdoing the flesh to the spirit. 
The reasons for this have been explained in a former sermon in this 
course of instructions, and it is, therefore, unnecessary for me to 
dwell upon them now. I propose now to treat of four special seasons 
of fasting and prayer which the Church prescribes during the year, 
and which we know by the name of Ember Days. This name, once 
erroneously connected with a kind of cake baked upon hot ashes or 
embers, is derived with more probability by modern writers from the 
Latin term “Quatuor Tempora,” or the “four times” of fasting, of 
which term “Ember” is a corruption. [See the “Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia,” Art. Ember Days.] In some old writers the Ember Days are 
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spoken of as the “Three Times” ; but this is easily understood by the 
fact that the great Lenten fast somewhat overshadows the Ember 
Days which occur at that season of the year. 

The history of the Ember Days can be traced very far back in 
the life of the Church. There is little doubt, indeed, that we have in 
them an instance of a heathen custom taken over by the Church and 
Christianized, with that practical wisdom for which she is justly 
admired, and which knows how to take the elements of good that 
are to be found in man’s natural religious instincts, and to purify 
them and elevate them to that supernatural order with which she is 
the medium of communication for men. 

The original deities of the Roman people were all connected with 
agriculture, upon which art men depend for their daily bread. 
Hence it was the custom in ancient Rome to hold religious services 
in honor of these gods in June, September and December, and to 
invoke their protection upon the fruits of the earth. This idea in it- 
self was entirely right and good, though its expression was directed 
to false ‘deities. By the establishment of the Ember Days the Church 
recalled men to the right path and taught them to acknowledge the 
one true God, the Giver of all good; and, particularly, at these four 
seasons to thank Him for the gifts of nature or to invoke the divine 
blessing upon the crops; to use God’s gifts also in moderation, and 
by the almsgiving, which the Church has always associated with 
fasting and prayer, to assist their needy brethren. 

We can see, moreover, in the days of the week set apart for the 
Ember fast, a most interesting survival of the weekly religious ob- 
servances which obtained in the early Church. From the homilies 
of St. Leo the Great we know that it was customary to fast and to 
hold meetings for special prayer every Wednesday and Friday. 
Further, in accordance with the primitive custom by which the 
solemn celebration of Holy Mass on festival days was preceded by 
a vigil of prayer and fasting, we find the Saturday also dedicated to 
this pious practise in preparation for the festal celebration of the 
Christian Sabbath, the first day of the week, known as the “Lord’s 
Day.” Hence it is that the Ember Days sall on Wednesday, Friday, 
and Saturday. [See Duchesne: “Origines du Culte Chrétien,” Paris, 
1898, pp. 222, 223.] Thus from the earliest times the Church ex- 
hibited the salutary tendency to set apart not only the Sunday, but 
other days for special acts of worship and devotion, teaching us 
thereby that our religion should be part of our daily lives, and not 
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put off and on with our Sunday clothes; that, in a word, man owes 
his whole life and every moment of his time to the service of his 
Creator. 

It is not unlikely that the Jewish practise mentioned in the word 
of my text also had its influence upon the Church in the establish- 
ment of the Ember Days. “Thus saith the Lord of Hosts: the fast 
of the fourth month, and the fast of the fifth, and the fast of the 
seventh, and the fast of the tenth shall be to the house of Juda joy 
and gladness and great solemnities” (Zach. viii, 19). 

Enough has been said, dear brethren, concerning the history of 
the Ember Days to show you that we have in them a religious ob- 
servance of which the origin is to be found in those primitive times 
when the tones of the Master’s voice still resounded as not far off, 
when it was remembered how He had said, “The days will come 
when the bridegroom shall be taken away from them: and then 
they shall fast in those days” (St. Mark ii, 20). The Church, in 
fact, began her life with a sacred deposit of divine unalterable truth 
given into her infallible keeping by Jesus Christ and his Apostles. 
Almost naturally, we may say, and inevitably, yet also under the 
supernatural guidance of God’s Holy Spirit in the Church, this body 
of truth, this deposit of divinely revealed teaching, found its ex- 
pression in various outward acts of devotion. These at first, without 
doubt, varied in different places, yet all expressed the same truth: 
it took time, moreover, for the Church to develop her full liturgical 
and devotional life. At first this development was difficult in face 
of the relentless persecution that she had to endure, but when peace 
came at last the work went rapidly forward, and in due time, while 
still leaving great devotional freedom to the faithful in various times 
and places, the supreme authority stepped in and imposed certain 
uniform practises and liturgical rites upon the whole Church. The 
Ember Days are among these; but the point that I would have you 
notice is that, although the universal obligation of such observances 
in some cases did not come till a comparatively late date, the Ember 
Days themselves, for instance, having been definitely arranged and 
prescribed for the whole Church by Pope Gregory VII in the 
eleventh century, yet they have their roots in the far remote past, 
and in the practises of primitive times, and are the result of a 
legitimate development of the truth which Jesus Christ and His Holy 
Apostles taught in the beginning. 

We will consider now the special intentions of the Church in the 
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institution of the Ember Days. They are intended to consecrate to 
God the four seasons of the year; to implore the Divine blessing 
upon the fruits of the earth, and thank almighty God for their safe 
harvesting. 

After all, dear brethren, although the complicated conditions of 
modern life may easily make those forget it who are not employed 
in the actual cultivation of the soil, it is upon the fruits of the earth 
that all mankind, civilized or uncivilized, ultimately depend for 
existence. We forget very easily that the staple food which we find 
upon our tables every day is there because God has given sun and 
rain in due season. One of the most obvious ways of acknowledging 
our dependence upon God for these gifts consists in a due modera- 
tion and restriction in their use. I say “obvious,” dear brethren, for 
this mode of acknowledgment naturally suggests itself to the human 
mind where men have not been sophisticated by the luxuries of 
modern “civilized” life. It has been shown by modern investiga- 
tion that the sacred Tubu, which exists almost universally amongst 
savage races, is based upon this idea of the recognition of God as 
the Giver of all good things by abstinence from this one or that 
one of His gifts. [See “La Réligion des Primitifs,” by Mgr. A. Le 
Roy, Paris, 1909.] 

And is it not common-sense to say that an unlimited and greedy 
indulgence in luxuries of various kinds implies of itself a spirit of 
independence and of forgetfulness of the fact that we depend upon 
God as truly as do the birds of the air and the beasts of the field? 
It follows, then, that a willing moderation is not only a salutary 
self-denial, but also an acknowledgment of gratitude due to the 
Father who provides for our necessities—nay, who showers His 
gifts upon us in so great abundance? 

By giving to the poor what we save by self-denial, we carry out 
more completely the intentions of the Church in appointing the 
Ember seasons; for not only is this an act of charity most pleasing 
to God, but it is also a recognition of that common bond of depend- 
ence upon Him which, in fact, unites the whole human race in a 
solidarity of need as children of one heavenly Father to whom we 
owe all that we have or are. Thus, speaking in a Homily at the 
Advent Ember season, St. Leo says: “Fasting has ever been the 
nourishment of virtue. Abstinence is the source of chaste thoughts, 
of salutary counsel. By voluntary mortifications the flesh dies to its 
concupiscences and the spirit is renewed in virtue. But, since fast- 
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ing alone is not sufficient whereby to secure the soul’s salvation, let 
us add to it works of mercy towards the poor. Let us make that 
which we retrench from indulgence serve unto the exercise of 
virtue. Let the abstinence of him that fasts become the meal of the 
poor man.” 

From very early times the Saturday in the Ember weeks has been 
set apart by the Church for the ordination of her clergy. The reason 
is easy to see. The spiritual good of the whole Church, and the 
salvation of the faithful depend, under God’s Providence, to a very 
great extent upon the zeal and personal holiness of the ministers of 
the sanctuary. What more urgent object of prayer and fasting, 
then, than to obtain a great outpouring of the Holy Spirit upon 
those who, at the Ember seasons, are about to be consecrated to the 
solemn and responsible duties of the sacred ministry? Here, there- 
fore, we have another intention of the Church in calling upon her 
children to set apart these days for fasting and special prayer. 

Truly, then, when we consider their venerable origin, their prac- 
tical embodiment of the great truth of the efficacy and necessity of 
prayer and self-denial, their salutary influence upon the Christian 
life, and the blessings that their due observance will most certainly 
draw down upon the Church, is it not a matter of self-reproach, 
my dear brethren, that we take so little notice of the Ember Days 
and of other similar observances which played so great a part in 
the lives of our forefathers in the faith? 

Should we not hold it to be a sacred duty and a high privilege to 
forward, each in his own sphere, by word and by example, that 
happy revival of the devotional and liturgical life of the Church 
which is to be witnessed to-day? It is no slight thing to pass over 
unnoticed a holy institution like that of the Ember Days; for to these 
things are attached very special graces and blessings which the 
Church calls down at such times upon her faithful children. We can 
scarcely expect those blessings if we dissociate ourselves by our 
forgetfulness or indifference from those Catholic ordinances which 
are their ordinary vehicle. There is a sacred virtue in those ordi- 
nances ; for they are,as it were, the official acts, and the official plead- 
ings of the Church as appointed intermediary between God and man; 
exercising her mediation through that priesthood which is on earth 
the continuation of and participation in the Eternal Priesthood of 
Jesus Christ Himself, who, indeed, carries on through Church and 
priest, who are in intimate union and co-operation with Him, His 
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own mediatorial office. And has not St. John told us in the Apoc- 
alypse that we are all—in our corporate capacity, that is, as 
members of the Church—“a kingdom and priests to God?” It is, 
then, both a duty and a privilege, a duty not to be neglected, and a 
privilege not to be despised, to unite ourselves with the Church in 
those special rites and ceremonies which she has instituted for our 
common observance as members of Christ’s mystical Body. 

Lastly, my dear brethren, we must always remember that the out- 
ward expressions of piety, of repentance and devotion, these bodily 
fasts and mortifications, are but a means to an end: that they are 
meant to aid us in that continual fast and abstinence from all sinful 
pleasures which is the daily obligation of every Christian, and is not 
to be confined to any special times or seasons. The interior spirit, 
then, in which we should follow the Church in these holy obsery- 
ances, the spirit without which they would be vain and useless 
indeed, is summed up admirably in one of the prayers in the Mass 
for the Ember Saturday during the season of Pentecost: “Grant, we 
beseech Thee, almighty God, that, being taught by these salutary 
fasts, and abstaining likewise from all vices, we may the more easily 
obtain thy mercy—through Jesus Christ, our Lord.” 
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XVI. THE SEASON OF LENT 


I.: History, MEANING, OBJECT 
BY DOM BERNARD HAYES, O.S.B. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—The promulgation of Lent; what is its meaning 
and object. The meaning of the word. 

I. (a) The Church of God insists upon penance because God de- 
mands it. This is shown from: 

Old Law. 

New Law (St. John the Baptist, Christ, Apostles). 

The institution of Lent. 

(b) The history of Lent; how men have ever tried to throw off the 
yoke of penance and how the Church has ever fought to keep it in place. 

(c) As the Church disciplines men’s bodies by her penitential laws, 
so also does she train their minds to appreciate, and their wills to accept 
and apply, penance. This she does by means of her liturgy. 

II. The Passion—To give us still stronger motives for humility and 
penance the Church during the two last weeks of Lent turns our eyes 
from our own souls and directs them to the passion of Jesus Christ. We 
shall be encouraged to endure the passion of regeneration if we realize 
vividly the passion of Christ. This is set forth in a most living way in the 
liturgy of Holy Week. This is illustrated by a description of the liturgy 
of: Palm Sunday, Maundy Thursday, and Good Friday. 

III. The influence of the liturgical life on the Christian world in 
earlier days. 

IV.—Conclusion. 





Introduction—In the Mass of Ash Wednesday, my dear breth- 
ren, the following words of the prophet Joel are read: “Be con- 
verted to Me with all your heart, in fasting, in weeping, and in 
mourning. .. . Blow the trumpet in Zion, sanctify a fast, gather to- 
gether the people, sanctify the Church” (Joel ii). 

The great fast of Lent has been proclaimed, and the trumpet 
sounds throughout the Church of God, calling the people to forsake 
the false joys of earth and to be converted to their God with all 
their heart. The voice of the trumpet proclaims: “Let fasting take 
the place of feasting, weeping of mirth, and mourning of joy.” What, 
my brethren, is the object of this season which comes so harshly into 
the ordinary course of our lives? Whence did it come? Is it 
necessary for us now, or is it cherished merely as an interesting 
historical survival? We have a right, my brethren, to be satisfied 
on these points; for Lent makes large demands upon your gen- 
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erosity ; and when we must put ourselves to grave inconvenience, we 
all like to know that it is for good reasons. 

I propose, therefore, my brethren, to explain this season of 
Lent, to show its object, and to prove its necessity. 

We get the word “Lent” from the old Anglo-Saxon language; 
Lenten-tide meant Spring-time, and “Lent” the Spring fast. In 
Latin this season is called “Quadragesima,” which means “fortieth,” 
and expresses the number of the days of the fast. This number 
recalls to our minds that Jesus Christ was led by the spirit into the 
desert and fasted forty days and forty nights (Matt. iv). 

I. (a) The Church wishes each of her children, in imitation of 
Christ, to spend a like period each year in penance and recollection. 
Her discipline of penance is mainly under the form of fasting. 
Fasting has been defined as an “abstinence, which man voluntarily 
imposes upon himself, as an expiation for sin, and which, during 
Lent, is practised in obedience to the general law of the Church.” 
She insists upon penance, because it is clear from the Scriptures 
that God demands it, and in choosing this form of it, the Church 
was not guided merely by natural wisdom, but by the evidence in the 
Old and New Testaments that this was acceptable to God. 

Old Law.—Let us take some examples. In the prophecy of 
Jonas we read that “the word of the Lord came to Jonas, saying: 
‘Arise and go to Ninive, the great city, and preach in it the preach- 
ing that I bid thee.’”’ And Jonas arose and, entering into the city, 
cried: “Yet forty days and Ninive shall be destroyed.” And the 
men of Ninive believed in God: and they proclaimed a fast and put 
on sackcloth, from the greatest to the least... . And God saw their 
works that they were turned from their evil way: and God had 
mercy with regard to the evil which He had said He would do to 
them, and He did it not” (Jonas iii). In the Book of Deuteronomy 
we have another striking example of God’s wrath being turned aside 
by penance and prayer. Moses recalls to the memory of the people 
how, in Horeb, they had provoked God to wrath and would have 
been destroyed for their idolatry. After having received the com- 
mandments upon tables of stone, he came down the mountain and 
found the people adoring the golden calf. “And I fell down,” he 
says, “before the Lord, forty days and nights, neither eating bread 
nor drinking water, for all your sins which you had committed 
against the Lord, and had provoked Him to wrath. ... And I lay 
prostrate before the Lord forty days and nights, in which I humbly 
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besought Him that He would not destroy you as He had threatened” 
(Deut. ix). 

New Law. St. John the Baptist—Thus throughout the Old 
Testament we find that when men had sinned they strove to appease 
the wrath of God by bodily penance and by humble prayer. The 
same gospel of penance is preached by the second Elias, St. John 
the Baptist, who preceded the first coming of the Son of God upon 
earth, as Elias himself is to come “to restore all things” before 
Jesus Christ comes to judge the world. We read in St. Mark’s 
gospel that: “John was in the desert, baptising and preaching the 
baptism of penance unto remission of sins” (Mark i, 4). He spoke 
to the multitudes in strong words; he did not suit his words to the 
degenerate views of his day. “Ye offspring of vipers,” he cried, 
“who hath showed you to flee from the wrath to come? Bring forth 
fruits worthy of penance” (Luke iii). 

Christ, Apostles——Is it surprising then, my brethren, that the 
first public lesson given to men by our Saviour Himself is the lesson 
of penance? Nay, should not we be surprised if He, who had sent 
as His herald one “clothed with a garment of camel’s hair, and whose 
food was locusts and wild honey,” had lived a life in which penance 
found no place? Therefore, after His baptism by St. John in the 
Jordan, He withdrew into the desert wastes and for “forty days and 
forty nights” He tasted neither food nor drink. The years of His 
public life also were filled with penitential labors. All the day He 
worked for His people and the nights He spent in prayer. His lot 
in life could have been so different; but He chose suffering as his 
portion, as St. Paul testifies: “Having joy set before Him, He 
endured the Cross, despising the shame” (Heb. xii, 2). His test of 
a true follower is: “Can you drink of the chalice that I shall drink ?” 
(Matt. xx, 22). 

Once when our Lord had foretold His approaching passion, 
St. Peter said: “Lord, be it far from Thee, this shall not be unto 
Thee.” Who, turning to Peter, said: “Go behind Me, Satan, thou 
art a scandal unto Me: because thou savourest not the things that 
are of God, but the things that are of men.” Then Jesus said to 
His disciples : “If any man will come after Me, let him deny himself, 
and take up his cross, and follow Me” (Matt. xvi, 22). On an- 
other occasion Christ said: “Unless you shall do penance, you shall 
all likewise perish” (Luke xiii, 3). Not only did our divine Lord 
insist upon penance in general, but He wished that particular form 
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of penance, known as “fasting,” to be practised under the New Law: 
“The days will come,” He said, “when the bridegroom shall be taken 
away from them, and then they shall fast” (Matt. ix, 14). Such 
was the teaching and example of Christ. What, my dear brethren, 
was the result? When the Apostles went forth to win the pagan 
world, to convert it to Christ, they preached salvation through pen- 
ance. St. Paul told the Corinthians that the message he brought 
from God to men was an unpopular one: “We preach Christ cruci- 
fied, unto the Jews indeed a stumbling block, and unto the gentiles 
foolishness” (I. Cor. i, 23). St. Peter, in his first epistle, wrote: 
“Christ, having suffered in the flesh, be ye armed with the same 
thought: for he that hath suffered in the flesh hath ceased from 
sins” (I. Pet. iv, 1). 

(b) Institution of Lent—Many of the great Fathers and 
Doctors of the Church say that the Apostles decreed that the great 
solemnity of Easter should be preceded by a universal fast; and 
that, in remembrance of Christ’s forty-days’ fast in the desert, they 
instituted Lent. To begin with, there was no uniform way of 
observing it. But the faithful for forty days gave themselves to 
fasting and prayer in imitation of their Master. In the beginning, 
the Christians adopted the same customs of fasting as were pre- 
scribed in the Old Law, by which one meal only was allowed on 
fasting days, and that after sunset. This rule seems to have been 
strictly observed, and for the first eight centuries the one meal 
allowed was taken after Vespers. Moreover, abstinence from flesh 
meat was everywhere looked on as essential to fasting, and for many 
centuries even eggs and milk-meats were not allowed. In the ninth 
century we notice relaxations appearing in the ancient discipline. 
The one meal began to be taken at three o’clock in the afternoon, 
the hour of None, instead of after Vespers. In the tenth century 
this has become universal and has been allowed, but the hour of 
vespers is now also earlier and is still before the meal. At the close of 
the thirteenth century vespers and the fasting meal were at midday. 
When the repast was taken so early, it is not surprising to find that 
a “collation” was found necessary in the evening. The use of this 
word comes from the Rule of St. Benedict. There we find a distinc- 
tion made between the fasts of the Church and the fasts of the Rule: 
On days of monastic fast the dinner was at three o’clock, the hour of 
None, instead of after Vespers. In the summer and autumn months, 
when the work in the fields was heavy and the heat fatiguing, the 
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abbot was allowed to give to the monks a small measure of wine 
before Compline, during the reading of the “Conferences of 
Cassian.” Now the Latin word for “Conference” is “Collatio” ; and 
from this name the evening refreshment on fasting days came to be 
called “Collation.” After the ninth century the use of meat during 
Lent began; at first only milk-meats, in the northern countries. 
Councils and Popes ever strove to keep the old austerity, but dis- 
pensations became necessary ; dispensations became general customs, 
and customs were tacitly sanctioned, until in the seventeenth century 
the use of these meats seems to have become universal. Since the so- 
called reformation, the history of the Church has been one long 
fight against laxity and self-indulgence. Even amongst those of 
the household of the faith, how little reverence remains for this holy 
season, and how little of the spirit of penance! We Catholics, my 
brethren, must not be influenced by the spirit of the world; it is our 
high vocation to be as a leaven of righteousness ‘amongst men. 
We must set the example to a self-indulgent world of that penitential 
spirit which is the mark of the followers of Christ. Although the 
history of Lent seems to be one of gradual relaxation, yet we must 
never forget that there is an unwritten history of strict observance 
and of generous self-denial. The relaxations were no revolt against 
the Cross, as was the case with Luther and his agents, who rejected 
all ancient discipline and gave men freedom for their inclinations. 
But as the rising tide, inch by inch, possesses itself of the whole 
beach, so the waves of luxury have ever risen higher and ever ex- 
tended their conquests, till it seems as if they will engulf what little 
remains of the spirit of Christian self-denial. Can we then, my breth- 
ren, do without the barriers which the Church opposes to the ad- 
vancing tide? No, my brethren, we cannot! If we wish to keep alive 
in this corrupt world the true spirit of Jesus Christ, we must return 
to the simplicity and strictness of earlier days. The example of our 
forefathers, whose noble inheritance we now possess, must make us 
loyal to the Church’s laws of penance. 

(c) True penance, my brethren, does not consist merely in morti- 
fication of the body, but in that of the soul also. Sin is committed 
by the will, and therefore it is just that the will as well as the body 
should make atonement. Before bodily penance can be of any avail 
for sanctification, it must be accepted by the will. The effects of the 
lash upon a criminal is very different from those of a saint’s dis- 
cipline. The former subdues the body, but makes the will rise in 
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revolt, whilst the latter brings both body and soul to the feet of God, 
The Church, therefore, aims not only at subduing men’s bodies by 
her penitential laws, but she strives to fill their souls with the spirit 
of penance. This she does by means of her liturgy. She opens this 
holy season by sprinkling ashes upon the heads of the faithful. As 
Job sprinkled his flesh with ashes, and as King David, after sinning 
grievously, mingled ashes with his bread in order to appease God’s 
anger and indignation, so the Christian recalls his sins and humbles 
himself before God; he recalls that even though God has forgiven 
the sin, yet the punishment of sin, death, has yet to be endured. So 
he bows his head that the ashes may be put upon it, and with humble 
heart he hears the sentence of death pronounced upon him: “Re- 
member, O man, that thou art dust and unto dust thou shalt return!” 
Formerly it was the custom to approach barefooted to receive the 
ashes, and we read of a pope of the twelfth century, surrounded by 
his cardinals, walking barefooted from the church of St. Anastasia 
to that of St. Sabina, where the Ash Wednesday ceremony was to be 
performed. The prayers which are used at the blessing of the ashes 
and during the Mass of the day, if said with fervor, will fill us with 
consciousness of sin, with the sense of our weakness and need of 
God’s help, with feelings of humility and with a vivid realization of 
the imminence of death. Every one, my dear brethren, should have 
a Missal and carefully follow the beautiful words of the liturgy in 
order to acquire the sentiments of heart suited to this season. 

In order that she may still more impress us, the Church banishes 
from her services all the pomp by which she loves to honor God, and 
all signs of joy. The eye sees on every side signs of penance; the 
ministers in the sanctuary are clad in somber purple; there are no 
flowers upon the altar. The ear hears no longer the joyous 
Alleluia, or the hymn of the Angels’ choir, the Gloria in excelsis, or 
the glad tones of the organ. At the conclusion of the great liturgy 
of the Mass, the deacon no longer dismisses the people with the 
words “Jte, Missa est,’ but he says, “Benedicamus Domino,” “Bless 
ye the Lord,’ as if to encourage the people to persevere in prayer 
even when not present at the sacred mysteries. 

On the fourth Sunday of Lent, the Church allows a ray of joy 
to pierce the gloom, in order to encourage her children to persevere. 
This is called “Laetare”’ Sunday, from the first word of the Introit 
of the Mass. Flowers appear upon the altar, the organ is once more 
heard, and rose-colored vestments may be used. The note of joy 
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and hope sounds through all the words of this day’s liturgy. The 
Sunday ends, and the clouds close over once more, and we are again 
sitting clothed with sackcloth and ashes, bemoaning our sins and 
appeasing the anger of our injured God. 

II. Up to this point, my brethren, in order to rouse in us senti- 
ments of contrition and humility, the Church has turned our eyes 
upon our own sinfulness, and upon death the punishment for sin. 
She has tried to wring from our stony hearts tears of compunction 
and humiliation by the contemplation of our own misery. She now 
turns our eyes upon Jesus Christ, the Victim of Sin; she recalls to 
us in all their details the sufferings He underwent to atone for our 
sins. During the closing two weeks of Lent, which are known as 
Passion-tide, the great drama of redemption is set before us as if. it 
were actually happening. By this annual commemoration of the 
Sacred Passion, she gives to us a higher and purer motive for doing 
penance for our sins. She would have us “think diligently upon 
Him who endureth such opposition from sinners ‘against Himself, 
that we be not wearied, fainting in our minds. For we have not yet 
resisted unto blood striving against sin’ (Heb. xii, 2-4). - What 
could make us more ready to run to the fight proposed to us than 
the example of that Innocent Victim, who came “to reconcile all 
things unto God, making peace through the blood of the Cross?” 
(Col. i, 20). By the liturgy of Passion-tide the Church tries to create 
in us the “same mind as was in the Lord Jesus,” so that, as He 
willed to suffer and die to save us, we on our part may generously 
undergo that penitential crucifixion of our lower natures which God 
demands of us before He will receive us. There could be no more 
vivid meditation on the Sacred Passion than the liturgy of Holy 
Week. The original tragedy is re-enacted for us and to those who 
devoutly follow the steps of our suffering Lord, the week is one con- 
tinuous soul-moving contemplation. 

Palm Sunday.—On Palm Sunday we accompany Jesus from 
Bethania to Jerusalem. We join the shouting throngs which greet 
Him as the Messias. “Hosanna to the Son of David! Blessed is 
He that cometh in the name of the Lord. O, King of Israel! 
Hosanna in the highest.” We take palms in our hands, and with 
psalm and antiphon accompany Jesus in His triumph and hail Him 
as the “King of Israel.” 

The ceremony is divided into three parts. The first is the blessing 
of the palms, and the prayers used are beautiful and instructive. 
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The palms are distributed and should be kept by the faithful during 
the year for a protection to their persons and their dwellings. The 
second part is the procession. The priest represents Christ, and the 
palm branches are carried in memory of those which the people 
bore in their hands and threw down before our Saviour when He 
made His triumphal entry into Jerusalem. On the return of the 
procession you will notice, my brethren, that the church door is 
locked and the procession cannot enter; voices are heard singing 
within the church, and those outside take up the refrain. The 
locked door is a symbol of the gates of heaven shut against sinful 
men; the voices are those of the angels who greet the Redeemer: 
“Glory, praise, and honor be to Thee, O Christ, our King, our 
Saviour!” The door is struck with the cross and opens, represent- 
ing the opening of heaven to men by the victory of the Cross. 

Though this is a day of triumph, yet during the Mass, the third 
part of the ceremony, the account of the Passion from St. Matthews’ 
gospel is read. This reminds us of the fickleness of the Jews, who 
will in a few days clamor for their King’s life-blood. On Tuesday 
and Wednesday the Passion is read from the Gospels of St. Mark 
and St. Luke. 

Maundy Thursday—On Maundy Thursday all the touching cir- 
cumstances of the Last Supper and the institution of the Blessed 
Sacrament are reproduced in a most striking and moving form. 
To honor the Blessed Sacrament, Mass is celebrated with all possible 
splendor. The color of the vestments is white, the altar is decor- 
ated, and with joyous ringing of bells and with the glad tones of 
the organ the Angelic Hymn, Gloria in excelsis, is sung. When this 
is finished the bells and the organ are once more silent. The Mass 
goes on as usual, but we may notice one significant omission: the 
Kiss of Peace is not given, out of detestation for the crime of Judas 
who, on this day, profaned this sign of friendship. Throughout the 
world loving souls will gather round the altar to receive their 
paschal Communion on this day, making some reparation to Jesus 
for the treachery of which He was the victim. 

Good Friday.—The service of Good Friday is most realistic. Dur- 
ing the first part of the service lessons from the prophets are read 
which refer to the Passion, and then the account of the Passion itself 
is read from St. John’s gospel. Prayers follow, in which the Church, 
joining herself to Jesus upon the Cross, intercedes for the necessi- 
ties of the whole world. The Celebrant now takes off his chasuble 
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and holds aloft the cross for the veneration of the people. Unveiling 
the upper part of the cross, he sings: “Behold the wood of the 
Cross, on which hung the salvation of the world.” Then both priest 
and people, kneeling, sing “Come let us adore.” 

Unveiling the right arm of the cross and raising his voice, the 
priest once more sings the salutation of the cross and holds it up for 
the veneration of the faithful; and still a third time is this repeated, 
when the cross is completely uncovered. The people then advance 
and kiss the feet of the crucifix, whilst the choir sing the touching 
“reproaches.” On this day so vivid is the remembrance of the sac- 
rifice of Calvary that the Church will not permit the renewal of it by 
consecration. On Maundy Thursday two Hosts were consecrated, 
one being consumed by the priest and the second keot at the “altar 
of repose.” To-day the Sacred Host is brought in solemn pro- 
cession to the High Altar, and during the Mass of the “Presanc- 
tified,” which has no consecration and differs in many ways from the 
ordinary Mass, the Host is received by the Celebrant. Vespers fol- 
low immediately, and on their completion the altars are stripped and 
the church is left desolate. In former days the faithful spent Holy 
Saturday in mourning for their Lord, who lay in the tomb awaiting 
His resurrection. The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass was not offered 
up, not even a Mass of the Presanctified. But since the eleventh 
century the character of the day has changed: it is the precursor of 
Easter, and the Mass has come to be considered an anticipation of 
Sunday and of our Lord’s resurrection rather than the sacrifice of 
Holy Saturday, when His mangled body lay in the tomb. It is 
therefore a part of the feast of Easter, and its liturgy does not come 
within the scope of our subject. 

It is impossible to speak adequately here of the liturgy of this 
great week. I have sketched for you, my brethren, in outline only, 
some of the ceremonies. By devoutly following the liturgy we 
are united to our suffering Lord, our hard hearts are broken by the 
dread words of the prophets and of David. We hear Jesus Himself 
disclosing His anguish of soul, the Church of God denouncing 
the deicides, the ruin of Jerusalem foretold. We have wounded the 
Sacred Heart by our Sins, we have crucified our Saviour and we 
must weep in humility and penance if we would escape the sentence 
of condemnation. 

III. And this, my dear brethren, was the spirit of more fervent days. 
In earlier times the whole Christian world gave itself up to this spirit 
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of penance. It was to those ages so full of faith, the “great week,” 
or the “painful week.” We read of fervent souls pushing their fast- 
ing to the utmost limits of human endurance. We are told that some 
would fast the whole week, others for two, three, or four consecutive 
days, and it was the common practise to abstain from food from the 
evening of Maundy Thursday till Easter Sunday morning. All 
work was suspended, the people flocked to the churches and fol- 
lowed with loving hearts and tearful eyes each step of their suffering 
Lord as set forth in the liturgy. The prisons were flung open, slaves 
were freed, abundant alms were given to the poor, and war and 
quarrels were forgotten. 

What an immense influence upon society the liturgical life of the 
Church and her penitential discipline must have had. Alas! my 
brethren, the world has in its foolish pride and self-sufficiency swept 
aside as “out-of-date” all national customs springing from this active 
remembrance of the Incarnation. The “Reign of Christ,” which was 
universal at these solemn times, has been abolished. Christ is de- 
throned and the idol of false “Liberty” is raised up in His place. 
Men used to do penance for their sins, to weep over the wounds of 
their Saviour and strengthen themselves against their proud and 
sensual temptations. Now men withdraw all barriers and allow the 
flood of human wickedness to devastate the world. What can save 
modern society, my brethren, except the salutary discipline of pen- 
ance imposed by the Church, and the humility of heart and re- 
membrance of the Redeemer taught by her liturgy? 

IV. Let us, therefore, my dear brethren, be encouraged generously 
to undergo the salutary penance of this holy season. We shall gain 
the proper dispositions of soul by keeping close to Jesus Christ, and 
by living the life of the Church, thinking her thoughts, using her 
words, and filling our hearts with her sentiments ; and these we shall 
find in her liturgy. If this labor of the purification of the soul is 
painful, we must remember that “God chastiseth every son that He 
receiveth,” and that we cannot share the glories of His Resurrection 
unless we follow Him in the days.of His penance and His passion. 
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XVII. THE SEASON OF LENT 
II. Asn WEDNESDAY AND LAETARE SUNDAY 
BY THE REV. J. A. M. GILLIS, A.M. 


“And they shall no more hunger nor thirst, neither shall the sun fall upon 
them, nor any heat, for the Lamb which is in the midst of the throne shall 
lead them to the living fountains of water. And God shall wipe away all tears 
from their eyes” (Apoc. vii, 17). 


SYNOPSIS.—I. The ceremonies of Ash Wednesday. The liturgical use of 
ashes in this connection. Reference to the use of ashes in the Ritual of 
Israel. Examples: Jonas tii, 4-6; Ps. c, 1-10; Job «lit, 6. Twofold sig- 
nification of the distribution of ashes in connection with religious cere- 
monies: (a) As a symbol of penance. (b) On account of its cleansing 
propertics ashes significant of moral purification—meaning attached to it 
in the Rite of the Red Heifer in the Levitical law (Num, xix, 17). Ash 
Wednesday was first embraced in the quadragesimal time. Period of 
lenten fast extended to forty days, corresponding with number associated 
with chastisement and sorrow in Holy Writ. Ceremony of sprinkling the 
ashes on Ash Wednesday first confined to public sinners; afterwards, as 
now, open to all the faithful. Manner of obtaining the ashes; its sym- 
bolic meaning. 

II. Laetare Sunday. Meaning of the festival—sorrow turned into 
joy. Perseverance in the spiritual combat encouraged by looking back on 
victories gained. The words of Apocalypse vii, 1, 7. 


I. The holy season of Lent opens with a solemn and impressive cere- 
mony which gives Ash Wednesday its name. The people approach 
and kneel at the altar railing and the priest, after reciting the litur- 
gical prayers of the office, in which pardon and mercy are implored 
for sinners, and which express in their beautiful signification the 
blessing of the ashes, puts a portion of the latter on his head and 
then on the heads of all those present, pronouncing over them the 
words which first fell from the lips of Jehovah and were spoken to 
man amidst the gloomy cloud of death which his unhappy fall 
brought on the fair face of the newly created universe. “Remember, 
man, that thou art dust, and into dust thou shalt return.” 

The liturgical use of ashes goes back through the centuries, and 
in its fundamental conception must be traced to the impressive cere- 
monial of Israel from which, without doubt, the Christian ritual is 
borrowed and in which it had its origin. In many passages of the 
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Old Testament ashes are associated with mourning and sorrow. 
When Jonas proclaimed on the streets of Ninive that the great city 
would be destroyed in forty days, the people, trembling with fear at 
their impending doom, from the king on his royal throne to the 
peasant toiling in the field, clothed themselves in sackcloth and sat 
in ashes (Jonas iii, 4-6). The holy king David, when in deepest 
affliction and sorrow for his sins, mingled ashes with his food, so 
that even in the midst of enjoyment he might be reminded of his 
transgression and of the penance due to make satisfaction to the 
offended majesty of God: “I did eat ashes like bread and mingled 
my drink with my weeping” (Ps. ci, 10). In like manner Job, in 
his affliction, sprinkled himself with dust and ashes: “Therefore do 
I reprehend myself and do penance in dust and ashes” (Job. xlii, 6). 

In these and many other passages of the Old Testament the use 
of ashes is associated with penance and mourning. It may be that 
originally dust taken from the grave of the dead was sprinkled over 
the mourner to remind him of his mortality, and thus as a token 
that only the gate of the tomb stood between him and his kindred 
dust. Ashes being the symbol of penance, its somber gray being the 
color of the penitential garb, it is natural that it should be mingled 
with the dust to show forth sorrow and humiliation in the hour of 
affliction and in making an appeal for mercy and pardon. 

In the ceremonies of the Church ashes alone are of liturgical use 
either as a symbol of penance and as a token of mortality; or, on 
account of its cleansing properties, as significant of moral purifica- 
tion, even as the water in baptism signifies the spiritual washing 
of the soul by the sacramental grace conferred. This signification 
of the liturgical use of ashes may be referred to the rite of the red 
heifer spoken of in the book of Numbers, in which the ashes of the 
victim, when mixed with water, according to the ceremonial of the 
ritual of Israel, had the efficacy of purifying the unclean: “And the 
Lord spoke to Moses and Aaron, saying: ‘This is the observance of 
the victim which the Lord has ordained. Command the children of 
Israel that they bring a red cow of full age in which there is no 
blemish . . . and you shall deliver her to Eleazar, the priest, who shall 
bring her forth without the camp and shall immolate her . . . and 
shall burn in the sight of all. ... And a man that is clean shall 
gather up the ashes of the cow and shall pour them forth without 
the camp in a most clean place that they may be reserved for the 
multitude of the children of Israel and for a water of aspersion; 
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because the cow was burned for sin... . And they shall take of the 
ashes of the burning and of the sin offering and shall pour living 
waters upon them into a vessel. . .. And if any man be not expiated 
after this rite, his soul shall perish out of the midst of the Church; 
because he hath profaned the Sanctuary of the Lord and was not 
sprinkled with the water of purification.’” St. Paul, in his Epistle 
to the Hebrews, bears testimony to the ceremonial efficacy of this 
Levitical rite, but refers to it as the figure of the one true sacrifice of 
the New Law in which the Blood of Christ is offered for sin (Heb. 
ix, 13-14). The sprinkling of ashes on Ash Wednesday in virtue 
of its liturgical use purifies from venial sin the subject who is piously 
disposed, but as in the case of all the sacramentals, its ceremonial 
efficacy depends upon the disposition of the penitent and not on an 
inherent virtue which of itself gives grace, as in the case of the 
Sacraments. 

In primitive times Ash Wednesday did not come within the 
quadragesimal time. The Lent began the first Sunday of Lent, so 
that the time between that Sunday and Easter, comprising thirty-six 
days of fast, or one-tenth of the year, was offered as a penitential 
tithe to God. Afterwards the time was extended to Ash Wednesday, 
when the number of fast days was increased to forty, which number 
in Scripture seems to have special reference to chastisement and 
penance, as fifty, the number of the year of the Jubilee, has reference 
to joy. The just anger of the offended Deity opened the flood gates 
of heaven, and let loose the great fountains of the deep, and the 
waters of the Noachian deluge poured upon the earth for forty days 
and forty nights, until the earth was cleansed by the destroying 
waters. When the sins of Ninive rose up to heaven like a cloud of 
filthy darkness, Jonas, the prophet, voiced the warning of God: 
“Yet forty days and Ninive will be destroyed.” 

And for forty days the people of Ninive humbled themselves in 
fear of their impending doom. For forty days they sat in ashes in 
the garb of penance, crying to heaven for mercy, until the avenging 
hand of God was withdrawn and the threatened destruction of the 
city averted. Moses stayed forty days amidst the cloud of Sinai, and 
Elias fasted forty days until he came to Horeb, the mountain of 
God. And the Saviour passed forty days fasting in the desert, 
where he was tempted by the fell enemy of the souls. 

As early as the sixth century Lent began, as it begins now, with 
Ash Wednesday, but the ceremony of sprinkling the ashes was con- 
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fined at first to public sinners. All those who had the misfortune to 
soil their robe of innocence by the stain of mortal sin asked for 
public penance on Ash Wednesday, the first day of the penitential 
season, in order to recover the grace of reconciliation. Barefooted 
and in mourning garments, like the Ninivites of old, they appeared 
in the church; and there, in much sorrow and weeping, they threw 
themselves at the feet of the Bishop who, deeply moved, invested 
them with penitential garments and sprinkled ashes upon their heads, 
and with the clergy said over them the penitential psalms and 
litanies. Then he exhorted them to penance to appease the anger of 
God for sin, after which he led them in solemn procession out of 
the church, addressing them at the same time in the following words: 
“Behold, you are rejected to-day from the threshold of the Church, 
your holy Mother, because of your sins and vices as Adam, the first 
man, was cast out of Paradise because of his transgressions.” 
After these salutary words he again spoke to them from the 
threshold of the church, exhorting them to have confidence in the 
divine mercy which drops its refreshing dew upon all who humble 
themselves in the spirit of penance. All those who complied with 
those canonical penances were admitted to church membership on 
Holy Thursday. : 

In the course of time the public penances were commuted to other 
pious exercises, but the custom of sprinkling the ashes on Ash 
Wednesday was retained in the Liturgy of the Church. Through 
motives of humility, as well as in the spirit of charity and fraternity 
towards those who were known to be public sinners, many others 
appeared at the altar railing to receive the ashes on their heads. 
Finally, in the year 1og1, by the council of Beneventum, it was 
decreed that the ashes were to be distributed to all as a reminder of 
the necessity of penance, in harmony with the words of Holy Writ: 
“Unless you do penance you shall all likewise perish.” 

The ashes blessed on Ash Wednesday and put on the heads of the 
faithful are obtained by burning the palm branches used in the pro- 
cession of the Palm Sunday of the previous year. The palm is the 
emblem of peace. Hence the people of Jerusalem received the 
Saviour, the Prince of Peace, on his entrance to the holy city, with 
palm boughs in their hands. The martyrs are represented bearing 
palm branches to signify that blessed peace and rest which comes 
after victory. But the palm reduced to ashes can never more re- 
cover its beautiful verdure. Nature cannot restore the beauty which 
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is gone. So the ashes are a reminder that the life of grace, once lost, 
can never be recovered by any inherent power of our own. Thus 
we should approach the altar to receive the ashes with great humility, 
conscious that by mortal sin we are dead before God, even as the 
verdant palm—the emblem of heavenly peace—reduced to inert 
ashes, has lost the life and beauty which nature cannot restore. 

Finally, the words pronounced by the priest: “Remember, man, 
that thou art dust and into dust thou shalt return,” should bring 
home to us the great truth which is preached by the impressive 
ceremony of sprinkling the ashes more eloquently than by words. By 
reflecting seriously on this truth, by descending frequently in thought 
to the grave, we shall learn to have a horror of mortal sin, as the 
inspired author of Ecclesiastes teaches us: “In all thy works re- 
member thy last end and thou shalt never sin” (Eccles. vii, 40). 

II. As the soldier who enters the smoke of battle and fights in the 
thickest of the fight is encouraged and cheered on to victory when 
he hears the familiar notes of sounding trumpets rising high above 
the din of battle and the joyous shouts of brave companions an- 
nouncing victories already won; or, as the athlete on the Marathon 
course, after he has by feats of endurance and skill gained a fore- 
most place in the beginning of the race, is cheered on to renewed 
efforts to win the final trial which will crown him with the victor’s 
laurel, even so are we encouraged to persevere in the spiritual fight 
by the victories of the past. Those who have faithfully gone through 
the penitential exercises, which begin on Ash Wednesday, are 
gladdened when they look back, at mid-Lent, and see so many trials 
won. They rejoice in the hope of final triumph when the palm of 
victory will be their meed. So, on the fourth Sunday after Ash 
Wednesday, which marks the middle of Lent, the Introit of the 
Mass opens with the joyous words of the prophet Isaias: “Rejoice 
O Jerusalem, and come together all you that love her. Rejoice with 
joy, you that have been in sorrow, that you may exult and be filled 
from the breasts of your consolations” (Is. lvi, 10). Hence, this 
Sunday is known as Laetare Sunday on account of the Introit be- 
ginning with the word laetare, which means rejoice. 

The whole service of the Mass shows forth joy and gladness. 
Instead of violet, the color which is used on all other Sundays dur- 
ing the penitential season, rose-colored vestments are worn by the 
priest on this Sunday, and the organ, which is silent during the other 
Sundays of Lent, peals forth its gladsome notes. 
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By such rejoicing on Laetare Sunday we are reminded of the 
joys eternal which come after earthly trials; of the gladsome sum- 
mer which succeeds the gloomy winter. And we are encouraged to 
persevere in the spiritual combat by the thought that trials and 
afflictions patiently endured, and acts of penance faithfully per- 
formed in this life, are a measure of the heavenly joys which come 
after, as we are assured by the words of Revelation: “They shall no 
more hunger, nor thirst, neither shall the sun fall upon them, nor 
any heat, for the Lamb which is in the midst of the throne shall lead 
them to the living fountains of water. And God shall wipe away 
all tears” (Apoc. vii, 17). 





LENTEN SERMONS 
ETERNITY 


A Lenten Course in Seven Discourses, Including a 
Sermon for Good Friday 


BY REV. CELESTINE, 0.M. CAP. 
I. ETERNITY, WHAT IS IT? 


“If the tree fall to the south or to the north, in what place soever it shall 
fall, there shall it be.”—Eccles. xi, 3. 


During this holy season of Lent, dear brethren, we will together 
contemplate some serious truths. I say contemplate, for it is not 
enough merely to listen to the word of God. We must reflect upon 
what we are told in the Gospel, ponder over it again and again, 
digest it, as it were. If this is properly done, the seed of the Divine 
word will germinate in the soul; it will thrive and produce fruit. 
Many persons are not much impressed by the mere hearing of reli- 
gious truths, particularly if they have often heard sermons upon 
these subjects; their ears become dulled. When a person takes up 
his abode near a railway, he hears at first every train that comes and 
goes ; especially at night he is awakened by the noise of the passing 
cars. But gradually they no longer disturb him; he hardly hears 
them, and sleeps peacefully in spite of the noise; he has become ac- 
customed to it. 

The eternal truths of our holy religion, the doctrine of death, of 
judgment, of heaven, of hell, are indeed startling enough, but those 
who are accustomed to hear sermons on these subjects are no longer 
easily moved by merely hearing about them. They must reflect 
upon these sacred truths. The sermon provides them with the 
material for this individual contemplation. Pepper swallowed whole 
is not noticed, but if chewed it begets a strong sensation. 

Therefore let us try and get at the meaning of the Divine word, 
SO as to cause a sensation in our consciences. 

The serious truth, brethren, which in this holy time of Lent will 
claim our attention, is the doctrine of eternity. Eternity, an awful 
word, a more awful fact. From century to century will swing the 
never-ceasing pendulum of time, to the joy of the blessed, to the 
horror of the damned. To-day, dear brethren, let us consider eter- 
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nity in a general way. Let us inquire: (1) What eternity is, and 
what it is not; (2) how our temporal life is followed by an eternity 
of glory or an eternity of torment; (3) how punishment as well as 
reward is exceedingly great in eternity. May the Eternal God bless 
my words so as to make them fruitful for you and for myself. 

I, What is eternity? Whatever you say of eternity, so writes 
St. Augustine, you will fall far short of the subject. It is impos- 
sible for our weak intelligence to form an absolutely clear conception 
of eternity. For this reason the holy fathers speak of it figuratively, 
in accordance with the measure of our comprehension. According 
to them, eternity is‘the complete possession of a life that has no 
end (Boethius) ; it is an existence enduring for all time, unchanging 
and undisturbed (Dionysius Areopagitica) ; it is a condition compris- 
ing in itself all times, the present, past and future (St. Bernard); 
eternity is a long day, never followed by night (St. Gregory). Our 
time is measured by the course of the sun, of the moon, and of the 
stars; but eternity is measured by the immortal God; it will endure 
as long as God will be God. 

What is eternity? Cornelius a Lapide calls it a circle, the center 
of which is called “All time,” its circumference “Never more.” It is 
a wheel that ever revolves, without once standing still, a boundless 
sea into which all the rivers of time empty and depart in order to 
flow on again. It is written in the Scriptures: “All the rivers run 
into the sea; yet the sea doth not overflow: unto the place whence 
the river come, they return to flow again” (Eccles. i, 7). Eternity 
is a labyrinth, a maze with innumerable, intricate alleys and paths: 
he who once enters therein will never find his way out again. 

1. What is eternity? St. Dionysius tells us it is easier to say 
what God is not than what He is, and this applies also to eternity; 
it has no measure, no goal, no end. For this reason it cannot be 
called time, in the strict sense of the word, for all time is limited. 
“Tt is no time, likewise no period of time,” says St. Gregory Nazi- 
anzen. Imagine, then, dear brethren, a period of thousands or 
millions of years, and you will not have reached the end of eternity. 
Imagine to yourself an immensé number of years, and no matter how 
long their passing will take, you will fall infinitely short of eternity. 
Does it consist of as many years as there are drops in all the oceans? 
Is its number of years like the sands of the sea, the leaves upon the 
trees, the letters of all the books in the world? When as many years, 
numbered by all these things, have passed away, eternity will still 
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be beginning. Let us imagine that a spider would carry up to the 
sun all the sands of the whole earth, on a wire stretched from the 
earth to the sun. The distance is many millions of miles. How 
much time would it even require before the spider arrived there 
with the first grain of sand; it would descend then by the same 
route to fetch another grain; and so on. Just figure, if you can, 
how many years it would take until all the sands of the earth were 
thus taken to the sun, and yet, after all these years will have passed, 
eternity will still be beginning. 

2. (a) “But man when he shall be dead, and stripped and con- 
sumed, I pray you where is he” (Job xiv, 10) ? 

That every man must die is taught not only by faith but by every- 
day experience. It is equally certain that death strips him of every- 
thing he has in the world. Inexorable death destroys the body and 
turns it into dust. 

What will become of the soul? Is the soul of man destroyed like 
the unreasoning animal soul? No. Both reason and faith teach 
us that the soul of man is immortal. This belief prevailed even 
amongst pagan nations, which had lost Divine revelation. If, then, 
the soul is immortal, where will it be after the death of man? We 
find the answers in the Scriptures, where we read (Eccles. xii, 5), 
“Man shall go into the house of his eternity.” The house of hes 
eternity, because every man constructs his own eternity. It is 
rightly designated the house of his eternity, his eternal house. I will 
express myself more plainly: The just man, by good works, builds 
the house of his eternal happiness; the sinner, by evil works, creates 
the house of his everlasting torment and damnation. If a man die in 
the state of sanctifying grace, he will enter into the house of his eter- 
nal glory; if in mortal sin, his portion will be the house of eternal 
fire. This infallible article of faith is clearly and plainly set forth 
in Holy Scripture. It is said there: “These (sinners) shall go into 
everlasting punishment; but the just into life everlasting” (Matt. 
xxv, 46). 

(b) Eternal torment, everlasting glory! One of these will be 
your portion, my dear Christians! You have still time to choose! 
But you know not how long your time will last; it may expire this 
very day, in a month, in a year, who knows? When once it has 
expired it will mean: “If the tree fall to the south or to the north, in 
whatever place soever it shall fall, there shall it be.” Here man is 
compared to a tree gradually felled by the woodman, namely, by 
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death. Trouble, suffering, and sickness are so many blows of the 
axe wielded by death. Some day the last blow will be struck, and 
the human tree is felled. In can only fall in one of two directions, 
to the north or to the south, to the side of damnation, or towards 
the side of glory and happiness. But what should fill us with fear 
and trembling, dear brethren, is the fact that it will remain lying as 
it falls. Should you die in the state of grace, you will be eternally 
happy; if you die in the state of mortal sin, you will be eternally 
lost. There will be no change. Once in heaven, then for all eternity 
you will possess it; once in hell, you will not leave it for all eternity! 
The pendulum of the eternal clocks says Ever! Never! Ever blessed, 
never damned! Ever damned, never blessed! 

(c) Man is compared to a tree, also, in other passages of Holy 
Scripture. John the Baptist exhorted the Pharisees: “Bring forth, 
therefore, fruit worthy of penance. For now the axe is laid to the 
root of the trees. Every tree, therefore, that yieldeth not good fruit, 
shall be cut down, and cast into the fire” (Matt. iii, 8, 10). The 
tree is man, the axe death, the root of the tree the life of man, the 
fire is hell. Hence, the Apostle threatens: “Every tree that yieldeth 
not good fruit shall be cut down and cast into the fire.” 

(d) Man, in the state of mortal sin, is the fig tree of which the 
Saviour said: “A certain man had a fig tree planted in his vineyard. 
And he came seeking fruit on it, and found none. And he said to 
the tiller of the vineyard: Behold these three years I come seeking 
fruit on this fig tree, and I find none. Cut it down therefore, why 
doth it take up the ground? The tiller of the vineyard answered 
him and said: “Lord, let it alone this year also, until I dig about it, 
and dung it; if happily it bear fruit, but if not, then after that thou 
shalt cut it down” (Luke xiii, 6). Oh, sinner, you owe your exist- 
ence to the forbearance and goodness of God, who still waits to see 
whether you will bring forth fruit by your conversion and penance! 
How much longer will you resist grace? Your allotted time is 
nearly run. Forget not, dear brethren, the awful death of the sin- 
ner, and the blessed death of the just. He who dies in mortal sin 
will pass into eternity without the slightest hope of happiness; he 
will continue to live, but his life, in the fire of hell, will be worse 
than death. The just man, on the contrary, will depart this life with 
the confident hope of eternal joy and bliss in heaven. There is both 
an eternal hell and an eternal glory. One only of these will be your 
portion, as it will be mine. Is it really possible that you might be 
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damned? Yes, it is possible. If it is possible, how can you be so 
careless and indifferent ?. Why do you take such little pains to escape 
this awful destiny? How can you risk eternal hell by living in griev- 
ous sin? How can you take part in these dangerous and sinful 
pleasures ? Oh, that men consider so little what eternity really is! 
Eternity, an inexhaustible fountain, whence two streams spring 
forth, one full of sweetness and Divine blessing, the other filled with 
bitterness and torment! 

3. (a) Eternal torment, eternal joy! One or the other will be 
our portion. Is it a matter of indifference which your portion will 
be? The punishment in eternity is most terrible, the reward most 
glorious. 

What is hell? A dungeon of extremest darkness. A certain man 
fell into the hands of robbers. He was thrown by them into a deep 
dungeon, and had to languish there, heavily laden with chains, for 
years. His only companions were all kinds of vermin and loathsome 
animals. He was almost smothered by the filth of the place and the 
pestilential air. He was allowed just sufficient food to prevent him 
from starving to death. But his life was worse than death. In a 
hoarse voice he cried for deliverance and help. Would not imprison- 
ment of such kind produce madness? Imagine, dear brethren, a 
place a thousand times worse than this, and the blackness of hell is 
still much worse. And these are not pictures of the imagination. 
No, the Holy Spirit Himself bears testimony to the formidableness 
of that place. We read in the Book of Job (xvii, 6): “The light 
shall be dark in his tabernacle: and the lamp that is over him shall 
be put out.” The darkness of hell is so dense that every light is 
completely ineffectual against it. The damned are buried in dark- 
ness, and in the shadow of death. Their portion is blackest darkness, 
of which the Saviour says: “The children of the Kingdom,” 1. ¢., the 
children of the world, who do not believe the teaching of Jesus, who 
will not observe his commandments, “will be cast out into exterior 
darkness” (Matt. viii, 12). 

(b) What is hell? To the horror of darkness is added the most 
painful fiery ordeal. The torments are so great there that they defy 
description. Great sufferings, indeed, overtake man in this life. 
He may be laid low by the most painful illnesses, fever burns in his 
veins like fire, and he cries aloud and moans in agony. Think of 
the cruel martyrdom which the saints have suffered. Yet, however 
great and severe man’s sufferings may be in this life, they are in- 
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significant, trifling in comparison with hell fire. The sufferings 
which God sends to men on earth, He sends out of love, to chasten 
and purify their souls. But hell was created by the wrath of God. 
It is the work of the Divine vengeance. For this reason it is no 
wonder that it surpasses all imaginable torments. The damned 
drink the cup of Divine wrath to the dregs. The torments of hell 
are so great that human nature really stands in no relation to them 
at all, for God originally created this place of torment not for men 
but for the evil spirits. The Divine Judge will say to the ungodly: 
“Depart from me ye cursed, into everlasting fire, which was pre- 
pared for the devil and his angels’ (Matt. xxv, 41). Hell, there- 
fore, was prepared for the devil. For this reason man can form no 
adequate conception of it. Hell is something so monstrous, and 
awful, that God offered up His only begotten Son to the most bitter 
death, in order to preserve the children of men from hell. God has 
given us the seven holy Sacraments, as so many fountains of grace, 
through which we may obtain remission and pardon of our sins. He 
uses every endeavor in order to save us from hell. Let us not resist 
the grace of God, that we may not be lost through our own fault. 
The pains of hell are dreadful and terrible: “There shall be weeping 
and gnashing of teeth,” says the Lord (Matt. xxii, 13). Under- 
stand well, dear brethren, that this weeping will be of a special kind, 
as only the damned can weep. There will be no sighing for relief, 
the teeth will be gnashed in fury and despair. Have mercy on your- 
selves, therefore, dear brethren, and do all in your power to escape 
this fearful place! 

(c) As great and fearful as are the punishments of the damned, 
on the one hand, so glorious and wonderful is the reward of the 
blessed. The damned burn in fire, the blessed enjoy unspeakable 
delight and bliss. The Apostle writes: “The eye hath not seen, nor 
ear heard, neither hath it entered into the heart of man, what 
things God hath prepared for them that love Him” (Cor. ii, 9). 
The happiness of heaven surpasses all thought. Do not think, dear 
brethren, that I describe to you the full glory of heaven. Man is 
incapable of picturing the glory of heaven, and of describing it. 

Holy Scripture, it is true, says a great deal about heaven, still it 
is only mentioned figuratively and suited to our understanding, fall- 
ing far short of the reality. The blessed enter into the joy of the 
Lord. “Well done, good and faithful servant; because thou hast 
been faithful over a few things I will set thee over many things: 
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enter thou into the joy of the Lord” (Matt. xxv, 29). The joy is 
so great that there is not room for it within their hearts. Joy does 
not enter within them, they enter into joy, 1. ¢., they plunge, as it 
were, into a sea of never-ending delight. God is infinite repose, in- 
finite happiness, infinite peace. If we would comprehend the happi- 
ness of heaven, we would have to comprehend God. But God is in- 
comprehensible ; therefore, we can form no conception of the eternal 
joy. We only know that the blessed are satiated with heavenly 
delight. “I shall be satisfied when thy glory shall appear” (Ps. 
xvi, I5), cries King David, enraptured, Until now, he means to 
say, I could find no rest, no contentment, although surrounded by 
royal splendor. My hunger and thirst could not be appeased. But 
when Thou wilt receive me into Thy glory I shall be inebriated with 
delight; I shall have no more desires, and no more wants. In an- 
other place the Psalmist says: “They shall be inebriated with the 
plenty of thy house; and thou shalt make them drink of the torrent 
of thy pleasure” (Ps. xxxv, 9). Similarly we read, in the Revelation 
of St. John: “They shall not hunger, nor thirst any more, neither 
shall the sun fall on them, nor any heat: For the Lamb, which is in 
‘the midst of the throne, shall rule them, and shall lead them to the 
fountains of waters of life, and God shall wipe away all tears from 
their eyes” (Apoc. vii, 16, 17). “And death shall be no more; nor 
mourning, nor crying, nor sorrow shall be any more” (Apoc. 
xxi, 4). “These are they who are come out of great tribulation, and 
have washed their robes, and have made them white, i. ¢., purified 
their hearts, in the blood of the Lamb, by their repentance and 
worthy reception of the Sacraments: “Therefore they are before 
the throne of God, and serve him day and night in his temple” 
(Apoc. vii, 14, 15). “And his servants shall serve him. And they 
shall see his face: and his name shall be on their foreheads. And 
night shall be no more: and they shall not need the light of a lamp, 
nor the light of the sun; for the Lord God shall enlighten them; 
and they shall reign forever and ever” (Apoc. xxii, 4,5). My dear 
brethren, God Himself will be our reward when we go to heaven. 
Even in the Old Testament the Lord said to Abraham: “I am thy 
reward exceeding great” (Gen. xv, 1). The same will be said to 
us if we have the happiness of crossing the threshold of the heav- 
enly Jerusalem. “I am thy reward exceedingly great.” Oh, unutter- 
able mystery of love! Thou wilt be our reward, if we will be Thy 
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children! Why do we not weep for Thee, O God, in our longing 
and desire to possess Thee! 

Take this first contemplation of eternity well to heart, dear 
brethren. The thought of eternity is a powerful help against every 
temptation, a mighty encouragement to persevere in the path of vir- 
tue, a fiery goad to drive the sinner from the broad road of ruin 
back to the narrow way of righteousness, The thought would not 
let the Psalmist sleep. ‘My eyes prevented the watches: I was 
troubled, and I spoke not” (Ps. Ixxvi, 5). About what was this 
man of God so disturbed? Listen to his answer: “I thought upon 
the days of old; and I had in my mind the eternal years” (ibid. 6). 
To what did this consideration impel him? “And I was exercised, 
and I swept my spirit (ibid. 7). Would that the serious thought of 
eternity might have the same effect upon us, that we might exercise 
ourselves in penance and Christian virtue, that we might thoroughly 
cleanse our conscience from every sin. The thought of eternity ani- 
mated the Psalmist to serve God with fresh zeal. “And I said: Now 
have I begun” (ibid. 11). He did not postpone his good resolutions, 
but put them into practise at once. We must not delay to prepare 
ourselves for eternity, by a new and virtuous life, so that in our case 
the tree may not fall to the side of eternal damnation, but to the 
side of everlasting happiness, which I wish you and myself with all 
my heart. Amen. 





Il. THE ETERNITY OF HELL 


“And these shall go into everlasting punishment.”—Matt. xxviii, 46. 
‘ 


In my previous discourse I referred to the great impression which 
the contemplation of eternity made upon the Psalmist. He awoke 
to its reality, he cleansed his conscience: he began to lead a new life. 
“Now have I begun,” he says. This man of God was not the only 
one seriously stirred by the thought of eternity. Behold the saints! 
Ask St. Stephen what made him steadfast in his martyrdom. Ask 
St. Lawrence what rendered his death in the flames endurable. 
Their answer will be: “The thought of eternity.” What made 
St. Augustine desire in this life cross and suffering? Why did he 
exclaim: “Here burn, here cut, O Lord!” What made the holy con- 
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fessors practise rigorous works of penance? The consideration of 
eternity! Behold the virgins, leaving the world, and entering the 
cloister! What has driven others into the desert, into the hermit’s 
cell? The thought of eternity! Kings and emperors have relin- 
quished their crowns and renounced the world. Pope Celestin V 
resigned his eminent office to lead the life of a hermit. They thought 
of eternity! That thought which induces to prayer, fasting, study, 
work, the fulfilment of the duties of a Christian, of one’s state of 
life, of every kind of penance! A lively faith in an eternal reward 
incites to good works, A lively faith in an eternal punishment deters 
from evil. Unfortunately, this lively faith is lacking in so many 
Christians. They wish to believe in an eternal happiness, but they 
do not seem to appreciate that the punishment is likewise eternal. 
Let us, therefore, take the eternity of hell’s punishment for our sub- 
ject to-day, and let us consider that: (1) The dogma of eternal 
punishment is.supported by the testimony of Holy Scripture; (2) It 
is not opposed to reason. 

1. Dear brethren: The Holy Catholic Church expressly de- 
clares that the eternity of that punishment is an incontestible article 
of faith and every Christian is obliged to believe this truth under 
pain of mortal sin. Holy Church, at the Council of Constantinople, 
anathematized all those who deny this truth. “Whoso declares that 
the torments of evil spirits and of the damned are only transitory, 
and will come to an end, let him be anathema, 1. e., excommuni- 
cated!” We find this truth expressly proclaimed in the Athanasian 
Creed. The passage reads: “He who has done good, will enter into 
eternal life, but he who has done evil, into eternal fire.” Many pas- 
sages may be quoted from the Scriptures in support of the truth, 
that the damned suffer eternal punishment. God Himself has de- 
clared this truth. According to Divine revelation every mortal sin 
merits the punishment of eternal pain. This we read in the Book of 
Judith: “For he will give fire and worms into their flesh, that they 
may burn, and may feel forever” (Judith xvi, 21). Through the 
Prophet Isaias the Lord threatens: “And they shall go out, and see 
the carcasses of the men that have transgressed against me: their 
worm shall not die, and their fire shall not be quenched” (Is. Ixvi, 
2, 4). The Prophet Daniel, by Divine inspiration, tells us that 
“those that sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake; some unto 
life everlasting, and others unto reproach, to see it always” (Dan. 
xii, 2). In the revelation of St. John we read: “If any man shall 
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adore the beast, and his image (7. e., be the devil’s adherent), he 
also shall drink of the wine of the wrath of God: and he shall 
be tormented with fire and brimstone in the sight of the holy angels, 
and in the sight of the Lamb; and the smoke of their torments shall 
ascend up forever and ever: neither have they rest day nor night, 
who have adored the beast, and his image” (Apoc. xiv, 9, I0, I1), 
The Incarnate Son of God Himself said postively and distinctly: 
“Wo to the world because of scandals. If thy hand or thy foot 
scandalize thee, cut it off, and cast it from thee. It is better for 
thee to enter into life maimed or lame, than, having two hands and 
two feet, to be cast into everlasting fire” (Matt. xviii, 7, 8). This 
means, if anything be as dear and necessary to you as even your 
hand or your foot, but yet is an occasion of sin for you, you must 
renounce it at any cost, if you would not burn eternally in hell. At 
another time Jesus Christ called hell “an unquenchable fire, a place 
where the worm never dies, and the fire is never quenched, where 
there shall be eternal weeping and gnashing of teeth.” And we 
know that at the end of the world the Divine Judge will say to the 
damned: “Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire” (Matt. 
xxv, 41). Inthe Gospel of St. John we read: “If any one remaineth 
not in me, he shall be cast forth as a branch, and shall wither, and 
they shall gather him up, and cast him into the fire: and he burneth” 
(xv, 6). The eternity of the punishment is pronounced in these two 
words: “He burneth.” A hundred years hence: “he burneth.” After 
a thousand, a million years have passed: “he burneth.” This terrible 
fire is ever present, increasing, unquenchable. Who does not 
shudder at the thought of this eternal fire? Will this fire really 
never cease to burn? No, never! It will burn forever! We can 
understand, then, the horrible rage, the frightful despair, in that 
place of torment. If an angel from heaven were to descend into 
that frightful abyss, and announce to the damned: You will be 
rescued after ten million years, the news would fill those unfor- 
tunates with inexpressible joy. This faint ray of hope would make 
all tortures of hell bearable. But such a consoling message will 
never go down to them. They are without hope, beyond help. 
Shall I quote further from the Holy Scripture about the eternity 
of hell’s punishment? St. Paul writes in the Epistle to the Corin- 
thians (vi, 9): “Know you not that the unjust shall not possess the 
Kingdom of God? Be “not deceived! Neither fornicators, nor 
idolaters, nor adulterers, nor the effeminate, nor thieves, nor the 
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covetous, nor drunkards, nor railers, nor extortioners, shall possess 
the Kingdom of God.” He writes to the Galatians: “Now the 
works of the flesh are manifest, which are: fornication, unclean- 
ness, immodesty, luxury, idolatry, witchcraft, enmities, contentions, 
emulations, wrath, quarrels, dissensions, sect, envy, murders, drunk- 
enness, revellings, and such like; of the which I foretell you, as I 
have foretold to you, that they who do such things shall not obtain 
the Kingdom of God” (Gal. v, 19). 

In these passages particular heed should be given the words: 
They shail not possess the Kingdom of God, they shall not obtain the 
Kingdom of God. These words would be untrue, so St. Augustine 
declares, if the damned after a length of time would be set free from 
hell, if they would yet possess the Kingdom of God. The utter- 
ance of the Apostle cannot be false. Therefore, the ‘damned can 
never possess the Kingdom of God; they will forever remain in the 
state of damnation and punishment. 

2. (a) In the face of all this overwhelming evidence, no reason- 
able man, who believes in the word of God, can have any doubts 
that the doctrine of the eternity of hell’s punishment is a truth re- 
vealed by God. 

I wish to show you now that this truth is not opposed to reason. 
And now I hear the objection: Is it possible that our merciful 
God will punish a single mortal sin with eternal torment? Before 
answering this question, I must warn you not to form false concep- 
tions of the Divine mercy. God is merciful. Does this mean He 
will not be just? Is God’s mercy to be compared to the weakness of 
an indulgent father who does not dare to punish his vicious children? 
Such indulgence would be contrary to the Divine nature. It would 
be connivance at and participation in sin. In order to guard His 
Divine authority, in order to deter the sinner from vice, the Lord 
has decreed in His eternal counsels to punish mortal sin with eternal 
torment. Even with this Divine threat in mind, see, dear brethren, 
how many sins and vices take place daily. How would the stream of 
vice increase if the sinner were merely threatened with temporal pun- 
ishment, if he had the certainty of eventually reaching everlasting 
happiness. “He who denies the eternity of hell’s pains,” says St. 
Jerome, “destroys the fear of God amongst men.” God is merciful. 
He receives the sinner who contritely returns to Him. But when 
the reprieve of grace has run its course He must judge according to 
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His holy justice, and punish the sinner who has abused His mercy 
to the end. 

(b) With these facts in mind, we will now inquire why the pains 
of hell must be eternal. St. Bernard declares: “With justice will 
the punishment last eternally because the guilt can no longer be ex- 
tinguished.” The merciful God has given a lifetime to man as the 
term in which he can blot out his sin by contrition and penance, 
During this term there is time to do penance and obtain grace. But 
after this time of grace has expired, mortal sin can no longer be 
remitted because the sinner is no longer capable of doing adequate 
penance. 

3. (a) Why cannot the damned do penance acceptable to God? 
The holy fathers distinguished between the intention and the deed. 
The malice of sin is in the will to sin. He who has a firm purpose 
of killing another is already a murderer in the eyes of God, even if 
he does not succeed in carrying out the murderous deed. He who 
firmly intends to steal is a thief in God’s sight, even if something 
prevents the theft. Because the sinner has a perverted and ma- 
licious will, he will be punished by God. Where the evil intention is 
absent, there is no grievous sin. When, for instance, a man goes 
out hunting and by accident shoots another hunter, he is not ac- 
counted guilty of the harm done. Ifa man has really committed a 
grievous sin, the evil deed is past, but his will remains vicious so 
long as he does not repent of his sinful act. Should he die without 
having expiated the sin, either by a good confession, or at least per- 
fect contrition, then his will remains sinful for all eternity. “As the 
tree falls, so will it lie.” It is no longer possible for the damned to 
repent of sin. And because this man remains throughout all eter- 
nity an enemy of God, therefore must his punishment last eternally. 

I will make the matter still plainer. Many men there are in the 
world who feel at ease in their sins. They create a heaven of their 
own taste upon earth. They hanker after sinful pleasures. They 
have no desire for the pure, supernatural joys. They desire no 
greater happiness than the satisfying of their unbridled passions. 
In this way they like to live on; they fear to die, because it will put 
an end to their sensuality. Because such persons have the intention 
and the will to continue in this sinful condition, they intend to be sin- 
ners for all time. If these people persevere in this sentiment until 
the Lord puts an end to their evil practises, the malice of their will 
continues on throughout eternity. Therefore, it is just and proper 
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that the punishment also should be eternal. “The justice of the 
Supreme Judge requires,” says St. Gregory, “that they who in this 
life would never be without sin should never be without punishment 
in the hereafter.” 

Not without good cause the divine Saviour says of the unrepent- 
ant sinner: “He shall be cast forth as a branch, he shall wither, and 
he burneth.” The sinner after his death can no longer merit grace. 
He repents of his sins, it is true, but only because they are the cause 
of his torment. It will never be possible for him to repent of them 
for love of God as his will is hardened in wickedness. God, who 
according to His nature is holy and infinite abhors wickedness, is 
obliged to punish sin as long as it is not expiated. And as it can- 
not be expiated in hell, for this reason the punishment will last 
eternally. 

(b) But not only is the bad will deserving of external punishment, 
the wicked deed equally deserves it. St. Thomas Aquinas tells us: 
“The malice of mortal sin is infinite, for it is an assault upon the in- 
finite Godhead.” As the punishment should be in proper proportion 
to the guilt, it must be infinite, because the malice of sin is infinite. 
The malice of mortal sin is infinite. For this reason the only be- 
gotten Son of God became Incarnate, suffered and died, in order 
to make fitting satisfaction for the sins of the world. Only a God 
was capable of rendering the infinite satisfaction corresponding to 
the infinite malice of the sin. 

If you, dear brethren, have had the misfortune of committing a 
grievous sin, the guilt and the eternal punishment will be remitted in 
the holy Sacrament of Penance. If you are truly repentant and 
confess your sins, you will participate in the satisfaction rendered 
by Jesus Christ, the infinite expiation and penance of the divine Son 
will be applied to you and you will receive forgiveness. You will 
be again a child of God, purified and sanctified in the Blood of the 
divine Lamb. However, if the sinner during life neglects to profit 
by the infinite satisfaction of Jesus Christ, and dies in his sins, the 
merits of Jesus Christ can no longer help him. The guilt, infinite in 
its malice, continues to adhere to him. It is no longer possible for him 
to render to God’s Majesty a befitting infinite satisfaction. Hence, 
there remains nothing but infinite punishment. It is, therefore, idle 
and ill-considered to say that a single mortal sin should not be 
eternally punished. As long as the sin is not expiated, it deserves 
infinite punishment. The gravity of a crime is not measured accord- 
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ing to the time it took to accomplish it, but according to its malice 
and evil results. It is so also in the judgments of this world. In 
our courts the punishment is not measured according to the time in 
which a wicked deed is accomplished. If burglary is committed, 
the deed may have taken only a few moments, yet the burglar is 
condemned to many years imprisonment and, furthermore, is 
branded for life by his disgrace; his crime may even affect the 
reputation of his children and children’s children. In reality it is 
not God but the sinner himself who pronounces his own con- 
‘demnation. He who commits a mortal sin separates himself volun- 
tarily from the intimate communion of love and life in God. If he 
dies in this state he remains eternally separated from God, because 
after death a return to God is no longer possible. “As the tree falls, 
so it remains lying.” This eternal separation from God, the loss of 
the Supreme Good, is the greatest torture of hell, more horrible than 
the fiery ordeal. 

There are, therefore, very reasonable grounds, my dear brethren, 
for the eternity of hell-fire. Let us take these thoughts thoroughly 
to heart; they are calculated to strengthen our faith. Let the Divine 
Word have more weight with us than all human reasoning. We 
believe that the pains of hell are eternal, because God, the eternal, 
infallible truth, has revealed it, and presented it for our belief 
through His Holy Catholic Church. The humbler this faith, the 
better shall we understand how equitable and just this punishment is. 
If we surrender our understanding in all obedience, if we accept this 
truth devoutly, and often reflect upon it, it will be well with us. The 
more we think of hell during life, the less we shall have to fear it at 
death. Weare far from doubting the justice and goodness of God, 
in the thought of the eternal pains of the damned, rather we per- 
ceive that an eternal punishment is the only means whereby God can 
guard His authority against the presumption and insults of His un- 
grateful creatures. God is infinitely holy. For this reason He is 
obliged to abhor and punish wickedness eternally. 

If, perchance, then, dear brethren, you have fallen into grievous 
sin, be it only in thought, then reflect that you are standing upon 
the brink of hell, as long as that sin is not effaced by a good confes- 
sion, or at least by perfect contrition, which includes the promise of 
a good confession. “Delay not to be converted to the Lord, and 
defer it not from day to day: for His wrath shall come on a sudden: 
and in the time of vengeance He will destroy thee” (Eccles. v, 8, 9). 
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Hasten to become reconciled to God, in the holy Sacrament of Pen- 
ance, for death may come as a thief in the night. Make use of the 
time of grace given you for repentance, and you will escape the ter- 
rible sentence which the ungodly receive at the hands of the just 
God. Amen. 





III. THE FOLLY OF SIN 
“Vanity of vanities, and all is vanity.”—Eccles. i, 2. 


“Vanity of vanities, and all is vanity.” Solomon came to this 
conclusion at the end of his life. From his own personal experience 
he learned to despise the things of this world. As the bird on the 
ocean can find no place to rest, so there is nothing in this world 
where the soul of man can find rest and contentment. “I have seen 
all things that are done under the sun, and behold all is vanity, and 
vexation of spirit’ (Eccles. i, 14). “I said in my heart: I will go 
and abound with delights, and enjoy good things. And I saw that 
this also was vanity. Laughter I counted error, and to mirth I said: 
Why art thou vainly deceived? . . . I made me great works; 
I built me houses and planted vineyards: I made gardens and or- 
chards, and set them with trees of all kinds: and I made me ponds of 
water, to water therewith the wood of the young trees: I got me 
men servants and maid servants: and had a great family, and heads 
of oxen, and great flocks of sheep, above all that were before me in 
Jerusalem: I heaped together for myself silver and gold, and the 
wealth of kings, and provinces: I made me singing men, and singing 
women, and the delights of the sons of men, cups and vessels to 
serve to pour out wine: And I surpassed in riches all that were 
before me in Jerusalem: my wisdom also remained with me. And 
whatsoever my eyes desired, I refused them not: and I withheld not 
my heart from enjoying every pleasure, and delighting itself in the 
things which I have prepared: and when I turned myself to all the 
works which my hands had wrought, and to the labors wherein I 
had labored in vain, I saw in all things vanity, and vexation of mind, 
and that nothing was lasting under the sun” (Eccles. ii, 1, etc.). 

Let us to-day contemplate the folly of the sinner who grievously 
offends God in order that he might: (1) Enjoy a temporary pleas- 
ure, or (2) spare himself a temporary suffering. 
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1. (a) “The perverse are hard to be corrected: and the number 
of fools is infinite” (Eccles. i, 15). We are reminded of these words 
when considering the actions of a great many people. Many there 
are who strive after empty honors. Others indulge in impurity. 
They seek their joys in the filth like unclean beasts. Others, again, 
endeavor to heap up treasures, without ever taking thought about 
their souls. Greed, sensuality, and vanity are the sources of untold 
sins. This three-headed serpent is the mother of most vices. Hence, 
St. John admonishes us: “Love not the world, nor those things 
which are in the world. For all that is in the world, is the con- 
cupiscence of the flesh, and the concupiscence of the eyes, and the 
pride of life. And the world passeth away, and the concupiscence 
thereof” (I. John ii, 15, 17). The world passeth away, and the con- 
cupiscence thereof, yet the foolish man seeks unlawful pleasure with- 
out considering the brief duration of his unholy pastime. Nor does 
he reflect on the consequences: I ask you, who perseverest in sin, 
are you a Christian? Yes! Do you believe that there is an eternity? 
Yes! Do you believe that God eternally rewards the good, and eter- 
nally punishes the wicked? You believe this! But do you not, then, 
perceive the folly of indulging your evil passions and remaining in 
mortal sin? How long will your unholy pleasure last? At any rate 
you will have to abandon it at your death. “The world passeth 
away, and the concupiscence thereof.” And for this unlawful and 
sinful pleasure of brief duration, you renounce the most holy joys, 
renounce eternal happiness! Is this not against reason and common 
sense? If we offer to a small child the choice between a piece of 
candy and a costly diamond, he will choose the candy, and it does 
not surprise us, as the child has not yet the use of reason; he does 
not appreciate the diamond’s value. Do you perceive, dear brethren, 
how foolishly he acts who prefers the momentary sweetness of sin 
to an eternity of happiness? You know, your faith tells you, ex- 
perience teaches you, that all worldly pleasures are vain and transi- 
tory. Faith tells you also that the happiness of heaven is surpassing 
everything and is eternal. And still you choose the momentary en- 
joyment rather than eternal delight and joy! Is not this folly? 

What would you think of the owner of a fine orchard who wotd 
hasten into his garden and gather the blossoms from th trees. Your 
first thought would be: that man has gone insane; in his right mind 
he would never do such a thing: he must know that the blossoms 
can do him no good, and he deprives himself of the fruit. Yet those 
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who persevere in sin act in this way. They say, like the foolish man 
of whom we read in the Bible: “Come therefore and let us enjoy 
the good things that are present, and let not the flower of time pass 
by us” (Wis. ii, 6, 7). If there are flowers of time, there is also a 
fruit of time, and this fruit of time is eternity. St. Bernard calls the 
works which we accomplish in this life the seeds of eternity. The 
foolish man plucks the blossoms of time. He wills to enjoy the 
pleasures of this world, and forfeits the fruits of eternity. He who 
spares not the blossom, will not reap the fruit. Those, however, who 
renounce the sinful pleasures of this world will accumulate in 
heaven the glorious fruits of eternal happiness. They will belong 
to the number of those of whom the Psalmist says: “Going they 
went and wept, casting their seeds: But coming they shall come 
with joyfulness, carrying their sheaves” (Ps. cxxv, 6). It will be 
said of them: “Blessed is he that is found without blemish. For he 
hath done wonderful things in this life” (Eccles. xxxi, 8,9). Won- 
derful things, because he did not allow himself to be deceived by the 
futile attractions of this world. “He that could have transgressed, 
and hath not transgressed: and could do evil things, and hath not 
done them: who hath been tried thereby, and made perfect, he shall 
have glory everlasting” (Eccles. xxxi, 10, 11). Oh, folly of the 
sinner, who plucks the blossoms of time, who wants to make himself 
a heaven after his own fashion in this world, and indulges in unlaw- 
ful pleasures. Oh, folly of the sinner, who seeks his happiness in 
earthly honors, in possessions and pleasures, all these are like unto 
vapor, visible to the eye for a moment, and then vanishing. Oh, 
folly of the sinner, who will not practise renunciation, and who will 
be compelled to renounce eternal glory. 

(b) But how is it that even the Christian, who believes in an 
eternity, pursues the pleasures of the world against his own better 
conviction? Why does he not shun the near occasion of sin? How 
can he renounce heaven and eternal happiness to enjoy a momentary 
wretched pleasure? What can induce him to do these foolish things? 
St. James furnishes us with the answer: “Every man is tempted, 
being drawn away by his own concupiscence and allured. Then 
when concupiscence hath conceived it bringeth forth sin: but sin 
when it is completed, begetteth death” (James i, 14,15). It is our 
evil nature which generates all vices. The result is death of the 
soul, the loss of sanctifying grace and of Divine adoption, and, 
finally, eternal damnation. St. Paul writes, in his Epistle to the 
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Galatians (v, 17): “For the flesh lusteth against the spirit, and the 
spirit against the flesh, for these are contrary one to another,” i, ¢., 
between sensuality and reason there rages a constant warfare: 
Reason, the spirit, desires the higher, nobler, supernatural posses- 
sions. It finds rest only in God. Sensuality, on the contrary, strives 
to drag the spirit into the mire of sin. This warfare is the result 
of original sin. Even the saints were subjected to this continuous 
struggle, from which they emerged gloriously as the conquerors, 
From this warfare not even St. Paul was spared. He complains, in 
|} the Second Epistle to the Corinthians (xii, 17): “There was given 
me a sting of my flesh, an angel of Satan to buffet me.” And in the 
Epistle to the Romans (vii, 23), he complains: “But I see another 
law in my members, fighting against the law of my mind. Unhappy 
man that I am, who shall deliver me from the body of this death?” 
It is evident from these words that sensuality is a terrible enemy of 
the soul, to be overcome only by incessant warfare. Assisted by 
Divine Grace, the saints fought this battle victoriously. The 
thought of eternity steeled their wills so that they were not lured 
by the siren song of sensuality. And because in the five senses is 
found the fuel of the fire of concupiscence they watched them care- 

fully. They crucified their flesh by rigorous penance, obedient to the 
' exhortation of St. Paul: “And they who are Christ’s have crucified 
their flesh, with the vices and concupiscences” (Gal. v, 24). Yet 
the most rigorous penance was trifling to them, urged on by the 
thought of eternity. What, indeed, is the most rigorous penance 
compared to eternal delight and joy? What is the transitory pen- 
ance of this life compared to eternal torment? The serious thought 
of eternity is a mighty weapon against the fascinations of sin. 

(c) In order not to give way to the wrongful pleasures of the 
senses, Job made a covenant with his eyes. The eyes desired to look 
at dangerous objects. But his reason said: Look not upon them, and 
for this renunciation I promise you the everlasting blessed vision of 
God and of His angels and saints. In this manner his eyes were ap- 
peased. You, too, dear Christian, should make a covenant like Job, 
not only with your eyes, but with all your senses. If your glance 
rests upon a dangerous object, say to your eyes: Be closed to the 
vanities of this world, and for this you will behold, in heaven, Jesus, 
His most holy Mother, the elect, and all the wonders of the Divine 
Glory. If your feet would seek out a dangerous path, an occasion 
of sin: Stay away, you will say to them, and for this deprivation 
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“an entrance shall be ministered to you abundantly into the ever- 
lasting Kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ” (II. Pet. 
i,11). Your lips desire to utter impure or uncharitable words, and: 
Be silent, you say to them, and in eternity you shall never be tired 
of singing the sweetest hymns of praise. This, dear brethren, is 
making a covenant with our senses. In this way we are preserved 
from the follies to which concupiscence allures mankind. 

Should the consideration of eternal happiness not suffice, dear 
brethren, to conquer your sensual desires, then think seriously upon 
the eternal pains of hell. “This terrible punishment should move 
those whom the reward does not attract,” says St. Augustine. Place 
upon one side of the scales the momentary pleasure of the senses, 
upon the other the unspeakable pains which threaten you if you 
satisfy your inordinate passions. Is it possible that the lure of a 
single pleasure has more weight with you than has eternal damna- 
tion? When Saul was at war with the Philistines he forbade his 
people, under pain of death, to taste food before evening, until he 
had taken vengeance upon his enemies. This command was trans- 
gressed by Jonathan. He found honey in the wilderness and ate of it. 
When Saul discovered that his command had been disobeyed, he 
said: “Know and see by whom this sin hath happened to-day. As 
the Lord liveth, if it was done by Jonathan my son, he shall surely 
die.” And Jonathan lamented: “I did but taste a little honey, and 
behold, I must die” (I. Kings, xiv). Remember, my brethren, that 
the Lord has forbidden you under the pain of eternal death to par- 
take of the sweets of sensuality. Ifa mortal sin casts you into hell, 
you will lament your folly for all eternity, but to no purpose. Would 
not the thought of having lost heaven on account of a wretched 
momentary pleasure plunge you into the extremity of despair? 
Therefore, if you have tasted of this unlawful honey of sin, hasten 
to become reconciled with God, invoke now the intercession of the 
Blessed Virgin, the angels and saints; for once in hell there will be 
no one to make intercession for you. 

2. (a) We have seen, dear brethren, how foolishly the sinner 
acts who offends God grievously in order to enjoy a vain, fleeting 
pleasure. And not only is temporal pleasure vain, but also temporal 
pain is vain when considered in the light of eternity. Some people 
sin in order to avoid suffering. Oh, folly of follies! Innumerable 
sins are committed in order to save one’s self a contradiction, a hu- 
miliation, an inconvenience. Suppose that you had to live in bitter 
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poverty all your life, or to endure some other suffering, yet what is 
this compared to eternity? “The number of the days of men at the 
most are a hundred years; as a drop of water of the sea are they 
esteemed : and as a pebble of the sand, so are a few years compared 
to eternity.” What is your life? St. James answers: “It is a vapor 
which appeared for a little while, and afterwards shall vanish away” 
(James iv, 15). Our life lasts really only a moment; the past be- 
longs to us no more; and whether the present moment will be suc- 
ceeded by another, we know not. “My days are nothing” (Job 
vii, 16). What, then, are the troubles and sufferings of this world? 
Nothing in comparison to eternity. Our momentary distress and 
adversity the good God will reward with everlasting joy, if we bear 
our cross with patience and persevere in the state of grace. But if 
you sin grievously, to shake off this momentary suffering, then you 
expose yourself to the danger of having to suffer eternally, if death 
should surprise you in your sin. Does not sound reason tell us that 
of two evils we should choose the lesser? What folly, therefore, if 
you sin in order to spare yourself momentary and passing suffering. 
Which is greater, temporal or eternal suffering? We were sen- 
tenced to temporal punishment when the Lord said to Adam in 
paradise: “In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread, till thou re- 
turn to the earth, out of which thou wast taken” (Gen. iii, 19). This 
was the sentence of Divine mercy. Another and quite different 
sentence will be pronounced at the end of time. Then the King 
will say to those gathered upon the left: “Depart from me, ye 
cursed, into everlasting fire” (Matt. xxv, 41). This is the sentence 
of the Divine justice. It will be the lot of those who will not submit 
to the sentence of mercy. It was unbearable for them to suffer in 
this world, and, therefore, they will have to suffer eternally. 
St. Bernard finds the difference of the two sentences in the little 
word “till.” Adam was told: “In the sweat of thy face shalt thou 
eat bread, till thou return to the earth.” In the sentence of con- 
demnation at the end of the world there will be no “until.” The 
punishment the damned will suffer will not be fixed by time, but 
by eternity. Depart from Me into everlasting fire! Oh, folly of the 
sinner, who grievously offends God to escape temporal suffering! 
Let us suppose, dear brethren, that God would send an angel 
to announce to you that you will live for six hundred years. The 
angel will tell you that if you consent to live the first five years in 
poverty, distress, tribulation, and suffering, then you shall pass all! 
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the remaining years in delight and comfort. On the other hand, 
you may live the first five years in comfort and pleasure, and shall 
pass the other 595 years in misery and wretchedness. Who, under 
such circumstances, would not choose to spend the first five years in 
deprivation? Now I ask you: What are the few years of life com- 
pared to the millions and millions of years of eternity? Is it not 
folly to refuse to submit to the hardships which a virtuous life in- 
volves, when we can gain everlasting bliss thereby? Is there greater 
folly than to incur eternal damnation for a fleeting enjoyment? Are 
they fools who bear their cross with patience in order to be saved, 
or they, who, impatient of sufferings and prohibition, plunge into 
vice and risk eternal damnation? The world calls blessed those who 
do not suffer. But the Saviour tells us: “Blessed are the poor, 
blessed are the mourners, blessed are those who suffer persecu- 
tion.” Remain, therefore, faithful to God, dear brethren, for brief 
is the suffering, eternal the joy. 

(b) Now, then, answer me, you who are revengeful, why will you 
not give up your enmity? Is it not true that you fear the small 
humiliation of first holding out your hand to your enemy? You 
say: What will the people say if I let this offence pass unheeded? 
They will take me for a coward. But why do you not ask: What 
will God say if I persevere in enmity, God, who will be my judge, 
before whose throne I must appear? You do not ask: How will 
the devil and the damned rejoice when I appear amongst them with 
this hatred in my heart? They will laugh at your foolishness, be- 
cause you preferred eternal torment to a slight humiliation. And 
you, who are in unlawful possession of your neighbor’s property. 
Why do you not give back that which does not rightfully belong to 
you? Is it not a fact that you fear you would have to limit your 
expenditure if you would make restitution of the unlawful prop- 
erty? Tell me, do you expect to buy your rescue from hell with 
this unlawful property? I ask those who intentionally conceal sins 
in confession: Why do you commit this sacrilege? Why do you 
profane the holy Sacrament? Alas, you dread the trifling shame 
connected with the confession of that particular sin. Which is then 
the lesser evil, to be put to shame before an individual, only for a 
moment, or to stand before God and the whole world in ignominy 
and disgrace for all eternity? I ask others: Why do you not give 
up the vice of cursing, swearing, and blaspheming? Because you 
will not use violence to yourself. Wo unto you, if your cursing casts 
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you into eternal despair, where curses and blasphemies will forever 
be rampant! 

Dear brethren, think of eternity when temptation approaches 
you. This thought will strengthen you in the combat. It will not 
be difficult to observe the commandments when eternity is before our 
eyes. The Psalmist says, in the 118th Psalm: “Thy commandment 
is exceeding broad” (96). Why does he call the Divine law “ex- 
ceeding broad” when Jesus Christ says: “Narrow is the gate, and 
straight is the way which leads to life” (Matt. vii, 14). Cardinal 
Hugo explains that to the Psalmist the way to heaven appears broad, 
because directly before he had been thinking on eternity. The way 
to heaven is truly narrow, few there are who walk thereon. Most 
men find the Divine Commandments too hard. For this reason they 
rush into the easy road and to ruin. Dear brethren, only momentary 
is the pleasure which sin affords. Brief is the suffering that 
oppresses us here below. Let us not be so foolish as to wish to free 
ourselves by sinning. In eternity, the brief pain of this life which 
we have borne for love of God will be rewarded with eternal joy, 
whereas the momentary sinful pleasure will be punished with 
everlasting torment. Consider this truth, and you will say with the 


Prophet: “The way is broad.” It is difficult and in opposition to 
your sensual nature to love your enemy; it may be hard to make 
restitution of unrightful property. But reflect what it means to lose 
eternal happiness, and to suffer eternal damnation. “I have seen 
an end of all perfection, thy commandment is exceeding broad.” 
Amen. 
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NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE HOLY FATHER 
AND THE ROMAN CONGREGATIONS 









From the Acts of Pius X. 


The Supreme Pontiff has raised the cathedral at Con- 
stantinople, which is dedicated to the Holy Ghost, to the i 
dignity of a minor Basilica. - 

The Church of the Most Holy Rosary at Buenos Ayres, 
in the Argentine Republic, is also elevated to the dignity 
of a minor Basilica. 

On the 18th of November the Holy Father preached an 
affecting sermon to the French Pilgrims in Rome, in which 
he spoke most feelingly of the persecution of the French 
Church. 




















From the Sacred Congregation of Rites. 


The Congregation replied in the affirmative to the ques- 
tion as to whether a church erected, or to be erected, from 
material known as cement could be consecrated. The door- 
posts of the principal door and the walls [loca] behind the 
twelve crosses must be of stone. 

By a circular letter addressed to the Archbishops of the 
United States, under date of 8th November, 1909, the 
Apostolic Delegate makes known the new decision of the 
Holy See to refer the renewal of diocesan faculties to the 
delegation at Washington. We append the letter: 

Your Grace, 
By a letter dated at Rome, 21st October, 1909, His Emi- 
nence Cardinal G. De Lai, Secretary of the Congregation 
~ of the Consistory, informs us that His Holiness the Pope, 
in an audience of the 27th of last August, was pleased to 
authorize this Delegation to prorogue until 31st December, 
1912, the faculties already granted to the Bishops of the 
United States by the S. Congregation of the Propaganda. 
Hence, all Bishops who may be in need of renewal of their 
faculties must address themselves to this Delegation. 
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I beg Your Grace to do me the favor of communicating 
to your Suffragans this decision of the Holy See. 
With sentiments of the highest esteem, I remain 
Sincerely yours in Christ, 
*D, FALCONIO, 
Apostolic Delegate. 





CASUS CONSCIENTIAE* 





IRREGULARITY ARISING FROM REBAPTIZING 


A non-Catholic mother, whose husband is a Catholic, gave birth 
to an infant that was thought to be dying, or even dead, when it was 
born. The attending physician also was a non-Catholic. There 
being no time to call a priest, the father of the child hurriedly bap- 
tized the child himself. The father is a man of ordinary education, 
fairly well-informed about his religion and about the requirements for 
a valid baptism. The physician succeeded in reviving the child and 
it lived and thrived. The father was never satisfied with the bap- 
tism he had administered and repeatedly requested his pastor to 
rebaptize the child. But the pastor refused to do so. He was afraid 
of incurring the irregularity ex iteratione baptismi. He admitted that 
the father’s anxiety about the baptism made him uneasy himself. 
He would rebaptize the child gladly were it not for the irregularity. 
Finally, he requested a visiting priest to rebaptize the child, which 
the visitor did. Was there danger or likelihood of incurring the 
irregularity ex iteratione baptismi for rebaptizing this child? 

Answer.—An irregularity in Canon Law is defined to be a canon- 
ical impediment which forbids the reception of orders and the exercise 
of those received. It is an inhability created by the Canon Law, and 
may be removed by dispensation. Irregularity must not be con- 
founded with suspension. Suspension is a censure, inflicted for 
crime, whose immediate purpose is the punishment of the delin- 
quent. Irregularity is an impediment created by the Canon Law for 
the purpose of insuring reverence for the sacred ministry. Suspen- 
sion applies only to clerics, while not only clerics but also laymen 
may become irregular. Irregularity does not take away jurisdiction, 
while suspension does, By violating an irregularity one does not 
incur a new irregularity, but by violating a suspension one becomes 
irregular. Suspension forbids the exercise either of orders or of 
jurisdiction ; irregularity forbids, primarily, the giving or receiving 
of orders, secondly, also, the exercise of orders. The bishop may 
suspend, but he cannot make irregular. There is no irregularity 
unless it be expressed in the law. It cannot be inflicted by the sen- 
tence of a judge. 

Irregularity is total or partial, according as it affects some or all 
exercise of orders, some or all ascent to higher orders. 


*Cases for solution may be addressed to the editor. 
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Irregularity may arise from some defect of body or birth, etc., to 
which no moral guilt attaches, but which renders a person unfit for 
orders, irregularitas ex defectu; or the irregularity may arise from 
some crime, ¢. g., murder, violation of a censure, rebaptizing, etc., 
which renders a person unfit for the sacred ministry, irregularitas 
ex delicto. We repeat there is no irregularity, neither ex delicto 
nor ex defecto, unless it is expressly stated in the Canon Law. No 
matter how unfit any crime or any defect might render a man for 
the sacred ministry, it does not make him irregular unless it be so 
stated in the law. 

Now, one of the irregularities that the above-mentioned parish 
priest was afraid of incurring was the irregularitas ex iteratione 
baptismi. He would gladly have rebaptized the child conditionally, 
could he have convinced himself that in so doing he would run no 
risk of incurring the irregularity. Yet the most superficial perusal 
of any manual of theology re irregularitatibus, ought to convince a 
priest that rebaptizing in the above circumstances he could not incur 
any irregularity. The iteration of the baptism must be sinful, to 
start with. If the repetition of the baptism is not mortally sinful, it 
does not induce the irregularity. No irregularity ex delicto is ever 
incurred unless the sin be a mortal sin. Jteratio debet esse graviter 
culpabilis. But, in the case under consideration, it is difficult to see 
where there was room for a mortal sin. 

But even though the iteration of the baptism be mortally sinful, 
that of itself is not sufficient to incur the irregularity. The baptism 
must be repeated unconditionally, iteratio absoluta. If the baptism 
be repeated sub conditione, no irregularity is ever incurred; for the 
law creating the irregularity is a lex poenalis, and, therefore, to be 
interpreted in its narrowest sense. To rebaptize conditionally, is 
really not to rebaptize at all, strictly speaking. To rebaptize, in a 
strict sense, the condition must be omitted. If, therefore, a priest 
were to rebaptize sub conditione, without any reason, or previous 
investigation, he might commit a mortal sin, but he would not incur 
any irregularity. The irregularity was first created in order to dis- 
countenance the error of the rebaptizers, those, namely, who believed 
and taught that converts from heresy and apostasy ought to be re- 
baptized on their reception into the Church (cf. Gasparri i, 329). 
But the addition of the condition, si non es baptizaius, excludes the 
heresy of the rebaptizers, and saves one from the irregularity. 

Still a third condition is required in order that one incur this ir- 
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regularity, namely, the baptism must be a public fact. It.is not 
necessary, aS some maintain, that the second baptism be solemn, but 
it is required that both the baptism and its repetition be publicly 
known. The law states expressly that the iteration of baptism must 
be a public fact. But this is impossible unless the first baptism be a 
public fact. 

In order, therefore, to incur an irregularity for rebaptizing, the 
iteratio debet esse graviter culpabilis, absoluta et publica. Even in 
this case the irregularity incurred, according to the opinion of many 
grave theologians, is the prohibition to advance to higher orders, but 
not to exercise the orders already received. (Lehmkuhl ii, 1006; 
St. Alph. 1, 6, 356, etc.) 

Not only the priest who rebaptizes, but also those who ex officio 
assist him, that is, clerics, incur the irregularity. But the parents of 
the person rebaptized do not incur any irregularity, neither do the 
godparents, even though they connive at the baptism. 

The person rebaptized becomes irregular, provided he knows 
that he is being rebaptized against the prohibition of the Church. 
Rebaptized infants, therefore, never incur the irregularity because 
they are incapable of sin. 

From what has been said it will appear how groundless were the 
fears of the priest in this case. He could not possibly incur irregu- 
larity because the rebaptism, in this case, could scarcely have been 
a mortal sin. And even though it were, by adding the condition, 
si non es baptizatus, all possibility of incurring the irregularity was 
removed. 































CATECHETICAL PART 


Catechetics for the First School Year 


Lesson VII 


FROM THE THIRD TO THE SIXTH DAY OF THE 
CREATION 


Recapitulation.—In our previous lesson, I have told you what God 
created on the first, second and third day of creation. Who remem- 
bers what I said? (Pictures should be shown, if available.) 

Tell me how God created the world. How was the earth before 
creation? What is the firmament? How is the earth divided? 
Within how many days did God create the world? 

Object.—You know, then, what God created on the first, second 
and third day. To-day I shall tell you what God created on the 
fourth, fifth and sixth day. 

Presentation.—In our last lesson, however, we did not yet mention 
everything that God created upon the third day. 

We know that upon the third day God separated the water from 
the land. The land became like a field, or garden. Then God said: 
From the ground shall spring forth grass and flowers, herbs, bushes 
and trees. These things we call plants. Name some plants for me. 
Meadows grew up, and forests. God also allowed fruit trees to 
grow, with sweet and wholesome fruits. What kinds of fruit do you 
know of? Apples, pears, oranges; they all taste good to you, no 
doubt, and now you know who gave them to you. Who was it? 

On the fourth day God said: There shall be light in the heavens 
and let it shine upon the earth. Light shall alternate with dark- 
ness: There shall be day and night. And the stars appeared in 
the heavens, one after another, like candles on the Christmas tree. 
But, of course, the stars are immensely large bodies. They appear 
to us small because they are thousands of miles away. There are 
especially two large lights which send their rays from heaven to us. 
One shines by day: what do we call it? The other shines by night: 
what is its name? What do we call the numerous smaller heavenly 
lights? What did God create on the fourth day? 

The sun is very large, much larger than the earth upon which we 
are living. The earth is lighted up and warmed by the sun. And 
no matter where you go on earth, you will in daytime see the same 
sun. The sun gives light and heat to the whole earth. 
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The earth, the sun, the moon, the stars, they do not stand still; 
they move along in the circles that God gave them to move in. 
God alone supports them. How powerful God must be! What did 
God create on the first, second, third and fourth day? 

After the first four days had passed the earth was vastly more 
beautiful than it had been. But still there were no living beings 
upon it. Everything was dead and silent. Then God said: Now 
there shall be live animals in the air and water. And immediately 
there were animals in the air and in the water. What animals were 
created for the water? What kinds of fish have you seen? Some 
fish are no larger than your finger, others as large as an arm, and 
some fish are as big as you and even bigger. In the depths of the 
ocean there are fish that could easily swallow a child. God created 
all the fishes in the water. They all have their life from God. God 
lets also other kinds of animals exist, in the water, such as frogs, 
turtles, alligators, and other kinds. Which animals did God create 
to live in the water? 

There were also living creatures in the air. God created birds 
to fly in the air. What birds do you know? To the birds must be 
added other creatures that fly about: as the butterfly, bees, flies, 
bugs, anything that has wings. Since the fifth day, therefore, many 
things moved about in water and air. What did God create on the 
fifth day? What on the first, second, and other preceding days? 

On the sixth day God created still other kinds of animals: those 
that dwell on the land. Which are the most necessary of these 
animals for man? When meat, butter, and milk taste good to 
you, do not forget to think that God created the cattle from which 
we get these things. What other animals do you know? On which 
day were they created? What did God create on each of the six 
days? 

Now all the animals had been created. Fish darted about in the 
water, cattle grazed in the meadows, birds sang their praise of the 
good God. 

Application—God bestowed life upon the animals that they might 
be of service to mankind. The dog guards our house, the horse 
draws our wagons, cattle supply us with milk and meat. What 
do men for this reason owe to God? Having received the animals 
from God we must treat them well and kindly. A child must not be 
unkind and cruel to animals. When a child throws stones at a bird, 
or bricks at a poor dog, he is displeasing God. It is not allowed to 
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kill or hurt any animals just for mischief, not even a little butterfly. 
Animals may be killed only if we need their meat, or if they do harm. 
Be kind and merciful to animals, therefore, because God has given 
them to us. 


Lesson VIII 
CREATION OF OUR FIRST PARENTS 


THE OUR FATHER 
“Our Father, who art in heaven.” 


Object.—You will learn to-day, children, how God created the 
first men, our first parents. He had created the animals. Animals 
cannot speak, but men have received from God the ability to speak. 
We shall learn, also, how men should speak to God. 

Preparation.—(A small piece of moist clay may be shown to the 
children and they should be allowed to touch it.) This is what we 
call clay; it is found in the ground. It is dug out and bricks 
are made of it. At first they are soft, but they are burnt in 
the fire until they get hard. You can squeeze this soft clay in your 
hands, and knead it into shapes. I can imprint a picture upon the 
clay [coin]. A great many things can be formed from clay, as 
bricks, water-pipes, flower-pots, even images of men. (A terra-cotta 
figure may be shown.) And God Almighty made man out of clay. 

Breathing. —On a very cold day, when your hands feel chilled, 
then you sometimes do this [breathing into the hands]. What is it 
called? This breath, the warm air, proceeds from the mouth. And 
where does it come from? From the lungs. Fresh air is taken in, 
and warm air is driven out by the lungs [demonstration]. The 
lungs, as also the heart, are inclosed in the chest. They are impor- 
tant parts of the body and must, therefore, be well protected. For 
this reason God has caused to grow on either side of the chest long 
bones, called the ribs. 

1. PresentationWhat was I to tell you? How God created the 
first man and the first woman. 

On the sixth day the animals of the land had been created. And 
then God decided to create man. For this purpose God took clay, 
like this clay here, and formed from it a human body. He made the 
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head, the neck, the chest, the arms, the feet. The body of clay was 
very beautiful because God makes everything perfect. 

In the winter time children build snow-men. They form the body 
out of snow. The snow-man cannot move because it is not alive. 
God, however, made the man of clay to live. God breathed upon the 
man made out of clay. The Divine breath caused it to become alive. 
The breath of God remained inside the body, not leaving it again, 
and became for man the human soul. God formed a body out of 
clay, and breathed into it a soul, and thus the first human being was 
created. It was a man, and God called him Adam. 

When God had breathed a soul into him, Adam no longer re- 
mained on the ground; he became alive and moved about. He 
breathed. He could stretch forth his arms and hands. He could 
see, speak and hear because he had received life from God. Who 
can repeat to me how God created the first man? (God formed, 
etc.) Tell me how God created the first man. What was the first 
man called? 

After God had created man, He also created woman. This is 
what took place: God caused Adam to fall asleep, and while Adam 
was in a deep sleep God took a rib out of Adam’s body, and formed 
from the rib another human body. God breathed a soul also into 
this new body; it, too, became alive and it was a woman. When 
Adam awoke from the sleep he saw this woman, and he rejoiced 
that God had given him a companion and helpmate, and he said to 
the woman: Thou shalt be called Eve. 

There were now two people upon the earth. What were they 
called? How did it come to pass that Adam received a helpmate? 
Why do we say: Adam and Eve were the first man and woman? 

II. Explanation—Who gave life to the first man and woman? 
They were the children of the good God. They called God “Father.” 
Who was their father? They said to each other: Our Father is 
God. Where was their Father? Their Father was in heaven. 
And when they spoke to God they said: Our Father who art in 
heaven. Children, may we also say “Father” to the good God? 
Yes, because Jesus Christ has told us to do so. And the Holy Ghost 
has made us real children of God. 

Therefore, we also may call God “Father.” Let us all say to God, 
“Our Father who art in heaven.” Jesus Christ said: “Thus shall 
ye pray: “Our Father who art in heaven.” (Practise the words.) 

Application Adam was the first man. All the rest of mankind 
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proceeded from Adam. All men are children of Adam. All of you, 
of course, have a father of your own. But all men have come from 
Adam, the first father. And all men proceeded from one mother, 
who was she? (The descent from Adam may be illustrated by 
chalk marks on the blackboard. One mark for Adam and under- 
neath in progression marks for the descendants.) Since then all 
mankind have one common father, namely God, it follows that all 
men are related to each other, brothers and sisters to each other, and, 
therefore, we must be kind to each other and love our neighbor as 
God wills that we should. 

Our Father in heaven is keeping His watchful eye upon us, and 
when men are angry at one another, the heavenly Father is much 
displeased, and He will punish those who do or wish injury to their 
neighbor. 
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The Young Priest's Keepsake. By Michael J. Phelan, S.J. (Dublin: 
Gill & Co.; New York: Benziger Bros.) 


This is exactly the sort of book that most young priests are looking for—a 
series of straight practical talks on their duties, and how to perform them, 
from a man who knows by experience what he is talking about. Father 
Phelan is an Irish Jesuit who has spent a number of years on the Australian 
mission, and a number at home, giving retreats, etc. Throughout his varied 
experiences he has evidently had an eye to see and an ear to hear; and now 
that he comes to give the fruits of them, he has a tongue to tell. The work is 
short (its only defect), but everything in it counts. The chapters treat of the 
need of culture and social refinement for the priest of to-day, the importance 
of the study of English, and the preparation and delivery of sermons. The 
counsels are written primarily for Irish priests, but they will make profitable 
reading for young priests and seminarians in any part of the English-speaking 
world. 





Missale Romanum. (New York: Fr. Pustet.) 


The house of Pustet has issued a missal in pocket size, somewhat like a 
small breviary. We recommend it to the attention of seminarians and others 
who follow the liturgy in Latin. 


The Catechism in Examples. Vol. V, Virtues and Vices. By Rev. D. Chis- 
holm. (New York: Benziger Bros.) 


We have already given notice of this excellent collection of stories for the 
use of the catechist and the preacher. It remains only to indicate the scope of 
the present volume. It treats of the four cardinal virtues, Good Works, the 
Fruits of the Holy Ghost, the Corporal and the Spiritual Works of Mercy, 
the Beatitudes, the seven Capital Sins and the contrary Virtues, the Evan- 
gelical Counsels and the Religious Life, the four Last Things, the Christian 
Rule of Life, and the Virtue of Perseverance. 

In propriety of selection and order of arrangement it is of equal merit with 
the other volumes of the series. 


Laborers in God’s Vineyard. By Madame Cecilia. (New York: Benziger 
Bros.) 


This is a little work, but its earnestness and good sense make it an important 
contribution to the Christian Feminist Movement which promises to become 
a prominent factor in religious and moral development in Europe. The work 
consists of eight lectures delivered by Madame Cecilia to the members of the 
Catholic Women’s League. One of the lectures provides an interesting account 
of similar organizations of Catholic women in different lands. The author 
urges Catholic women to take up, whether in organizations or not, some line of 
activity for the social and religious betterment of their kind. The work is not 
merely hortatory; it is practical. Madame Cecilia has no little share of that 
serene and kindly shrewdness in estimating human nature which so frequently 
develops behind convent walls (a4 Kempis is the shining example of this), and 
her advice and criticism are correspondingly helpful. 
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Scherer. Bibliothek fiir Prediger (Neue Folge): Exempel-Lexicon, 
IV. Band: Sakrament-Zurechitweisung. (St. Louis: B. Herder.) 

The Dictionary of Examples (Exempel-Lexicon), edited by Rev. A, 
Scherer, O.S.B., contains an abundance of good material for the preacher 
and the catechist. Various subjects pertaining to our religion are treated in 
the work. Among these are virtues and vices, dogmatic subjects such as the 
Sacraments, and other topics such as persecution, societies, patriotism, etc; 
in short, almost every subject which the religious teacher might use either in 
pulpit or schoolroom. There are many references to Holy Scripture by way 
of examples and texts. Many practical examples are drawn from the lives of 
the saints. The work is also rich in historical allusions. In handling any of 
these subjects the writer gives first in a few words a definition of it, and 
states his proposed method of treatment. The further development varies 
with the needs of the topic. 


A Short History of Moral Theology. By Rev. Thomas Slater, S.J. (New 
York: Benziger Bros.) 

Father Slater, whose “Manual of Moral Theology” and also articles in the 
“Catholic Encyclopaedia” have made him well known, contributes to the Cath- 
olic literature on ethics a “Short History of Moral Theology.” It is a sug- 
gestive outline of a subject which is too big to be handled with any satisfac- 
tion in the space devoted to it—about fifty magazine-sized pages. Father 
Slater treats the subject in the manner of an encyclopedia article. It will serve 
the purpose of such an article, 7. ¢., supply the steel framework of general 
knowledge, which can be filled in story by story. It may also achieve a de- 
sirable end by arousing an interest in the history of Catholic morals, and 
thus bring nearer the day when well-equipped Catholic scholars will take up 
the task of studying H. C. Lea’s materials (now, we believe, in the possession 
of the University of Pennsylvania) and rewrite the chapters in our history 
to which his mind gave such a perverse twist. 


Humanity: Its Destiny and the Means to Attain It. By Rev. Henry Denife, 
O.P. Translated from the German by Very Rev. Ferdinand Brossart (New 
York: Fr. Pustet & Co.) 

This is a series of discourses delivered by the great Dominican, Father 
Denifle, in the Cathedral of Graz, in Austria, in 1872, and afterwards care- 
fully revised by him. He traces the origin of modern apostasy to the lack of 
religion and shows how the happiness of mankind is bound up with religion 
and the Catholic Church. His discourses deal with The Natural Relation of 
Man to God; Christ and the Supernatural Order of the World; the Super- 
natural in the Catholic Church; the Supernatural Life of the Members of the 
Church; the Perfection of Humanity through the Catholic Church. The au- 
thor’s international reputation for learning is a sufficient recommendation. 


Practical Devotion to the Sacred Heart, for the Use of the Clergy and 
Faithful. By A. Vermeersch, S.J. Translated by Madame Cecilia. (New 
York: Benziger Bros.) 

It seems as if the great demand for doctrinal and devotional literature . 
about the Sacred Heart is being fairly supplied. The active priest on the 
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mission with his First Friday devotions, his weekly Holy Hour services, his 
Apostleship of Prayer meetings, etc., has constant need of preaching matter 
pertaining to the Sacred Heart. He will find the present volume a valuable 
addition to his devotional and homiletic library. The author is already 
famous for his deep piety and wide theological knowledge and his book pre- 
sents matter that is varied enough to suit all tastes and moods. There are 
Meditations on the Nine Offices of Mediation, Reparation, Adoration, Love, 
Disciple, Victim, Service, Suppliant and Zelator; there are Meditations for 
the Feast of the Sacred Heart and for the Novena preparatory to it; then he 
gives Meditations on different Gospel events for the entire month of June; 
there is a Commentary on the Litany of the Sacred Heart; and the volume 
concludes with Vocal Prayers and Various Devotions in honor of the Sacred 


Heart. 


Die Feiertagsepisteln. By Dr. Benediktus Sauter, O. S. B. (St. Louis: 
B. Herder.) 

“Die Feiertagsepisteln,” by Dr. Benediktus Sauter, O.S.B., was written 
shortly before the death of the author and is a companion volume to the 
“Sonntagsschule des Herrn.” It is written in the form of a dialogue between 
a master and his pupil and contains a very exhaustive explanation of the 
epistles for the festivals of the Lord, of the Blessed Virgin and of some of the 
principal saints. Concerning the spirit in which the book was written, the 
words of the preface may be justly applied: “In the ‘Feiertagsepisteln’ the 
breath of the Church Fathers may be felt.” The style, though heavy and 
dry in some few places, is, nevertheless, vivid enough to hold the attention 
of the average reader. 


Medicina Pastoralis in usum Confessariorum et Curiarum Ecclesiasticarum. 
By Rev. Joseph Antonelli. Vol. I, II, III. Ed. tertia. (New York: Fr. 
Pustet & Co.) 


We cannot enter upon more than a cursory review of Dr. Antonelli’s lengthy 
and learned volumes, but before stating their scope and contents, it is only 
paying them their due to say that they form a valuable contribution to our 
literature bearing on ethical topics. What impresses one most in reading this 
work is the quality of “actualité,” as the French call it, of present-day science 
and present-day utility. The learned author is a deep student in the modern 
physical sciences, and he cites the best authorities whose works are accessible 
in French, German, or Italian along with the writings of older authors whose 
names are venerable in theology. It is in Latin, of course, but Latin of the 
sort that “reads itself.” 

It remains to state in résumé the scope of the work. Vol. I is physiological. 
It is a text-book of human structure and functions, with especial reference to 
the moral questions to follow. Vol. II is ethical. It treats of the First Com- 
mandment (Spiritism, Hypnotism, etc.); the Fifth (Onanism, etc.), the 
Sixth (various questions) ; the Sacraments of Baptism and Matrimony; the 
precepts of the Church on fasting and abstinence; and matters relative to the 
sick, the dying, and the dead. Vol. III can be called canonical. It contains 
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the Constitution of Benedict XIV, “Dei Miseratione,” instructions of the 
Congregation of the Council and of the Holy Office in cases of the nullification 
of marriage not consummated, and a complete report of the judicial process 
followed in three typical cases. 





NOTES 


Awake as usual to the larger needs of the times, the London Catholic Truth 
Society is issuing a series of pamphlets on the History of Religion. It cites 
the view of “one whose opinion deserves consideration,” that the battles of 
the future between faith and unfaith are to be on the fields of psychology and 
comparative religion. It also calls attention to the fact that the Holy Father 
has shown that he is alive to the danger by establishing recently a chair of 
Assyriology at the Roman Seminary, and, in a still more striking way, by 
donating a hundred thousand francs towards founding a chair of the History 
of Religions in the Catholic Institute of Paris. 

The present series when finished will comprise thirty-two pamphlets, to be 
afterwards issued in four volumes. Each pamphlet is to treat a religion, 
period, or prominent thinker, mainly from the historical standpoint, but with 
a necessary element of criticism. The names of the writers give confidence in 
the scholarly nature of the publications. Of the foreign contributors (there 
are only a few of them), Father de Grandmaison writes the opening pamphlet 
on “The Study of Religions”; another French Jesuit, Father Condamin, treats 
of “Assyria”; and Prof. de la Vallée Pouissin has “Buddhism.” The Avesta 
naturally falls to Bishop Casartelli. Hinduism is in the capable hands of 
Father Hull, S.J., of the Bombay Examiner. Father McNabb has written a 
fine study on the glory of his Order, St. Thomas Aquinas. Father Herbert 
Thurston is to treat “The Religious Orders.” Among the younger Jesuits we 
find Cyril Martindale, who is at home in the field of ancient Roman religions. 
Bishop Vaughan on “The Present Papacy” and Father W. H. Kent on “Celtic 
Religions” are both excellent selections. 

Father de Grandmaison, as we have noted, contributes the initial sketch. 
For a definition of religion, he accepts that of Morris Jastrow, with a proviso 
that the Power or Powers in question should be considered as ultimate or 
supreme. Jastrow’s résumé is worth quoting: “Religion consists of three 
elements: (1) The natural recognition of a Power or Powers beyond our 
control; (2) the feeling of dependence upon this Power or Powers; (3) en- 
tering into relations with this Power or Powers. Uniting these elements 
into a single proposition, religion may be defined as the natural belief in a 
Power or Powers beyond our control, and upon whom we feel ourselves de- 
pendent; which belief and feeling of dependence prompt (1) to organization; 
(2) to specific acts; and (3) to the regulation of conduct, with a view to es- 
tablishing favorable relations between ourselves and the Power or Powers in 
question.” 

The learned Jesuit gives a summary of the work that has been done by 
Catholics in this field of labor. The supporters of the philosophy of Tradi- 
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tionalism were the first Catholics to take up this study in an organized way. 
They were anxious to discover evidences for their theory of a primitive tradi- 
tion. “Their work was done, no doubt, with noticeable lack of method and 
exact scholarship; still, the Etudes Philosophiques sur le Christianisme of 
Aug. Nicolas ran to thirty editions, was widely translated, and was well 
known to Newman. Regular lectures on the History of Religion were given 
at the Institut Catholique of Paris by the Abbé de Broglie from the January of 
1880 till his death, anticipating thus the establishment of the first regular 
chair, occupied by A. Réville at the Collége de France, and of the Section of 
Religious Sciences at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes at the Sorbonne. M. de 
Broglie’s Problémes et Conclusions de Histoire des Religions, Paris, 1886, 
achieved wide popularity; and the munificent gift by Pope Pius X of 100,000 
francs to the Institut Catholique of Paris, applied as it has been to the estab- 
lishment of a chair for the History of Religions, has crowned his work. A 
Catholic series of manuals, including, as authors, scholars like Grimme, 
Hardy, Dvorak, was started at Mitnster in 1890; an admirable series is, as we 
write, being published by Beauchesne, and another by Bloud et Cie., Paris, to 
which that well-known writer, M. de la Vallée Pouissin, has contributed 
Le Védisme, a brief but valuable notice of Indian religions.” 

Certain of the vagaries of the science in its present fluent state are thus 
summed up: “According to the dominant element which has been selected as 
fundamental religious category by each several author, an entirely new con- 
struction is raised, differing totally from everything which has preceded it. 
For some years Animism was the key which was to open every lock, the 
master-word which should solve all enigmas. And ‘this system, set up espe- 
cially by E. B. Tylor, putting the notion of soul, of spirit, of ‘double,’ at the 
base of all religion, has still a few partisans. Next, the studies of J. G. 
Frazer, of Spencer and Gillen on the Australian tribes, the early works of 
Andrew Lang, brought about the triumph of Magic and Totemism. A reac- 
tion, which came quite recently to light at the Oxford Congress, had already 
been for some time indicated, and was due in part to the influence of Mr. 
Andrew Lang, who had been led, by a more objective course of study, very 
considerably to alter his opinions. But the spirit of systematization is un- 
wearied; to-day, accepting as its leaders the most adventurous of German 
Assyriologists, it finds the origin of all religion in the Cult of the Heavenly 
Bodies. Hugo Winckler, Paul Jensen, and Stiicken have become the authors 
of the hour. We do not, we repeat, condemn as merely contemptible the hasty 
generalizations of a youthful science, excited by its own delightful prospects 
of discovery. Its own progress will correct, and has already corrected, many 
of its own faults. The Canadian professor (not a Catholic), Dr. Jordan, 
reminds us that the very science which was ‘airily summoned’ to witness to 
the fundamental similarity between Buddhism and Roman Catholicism, proved 
the ‘most remorseless critic’ of this theory. Renan’s inquiries led him to say 
that the Semitic deserts were ‘monotheist’: further research shows they were 
no such thing, and leaves Israel in solitary possession of the pure worship of 
one God.” 

Father de Grandmaison’s remarks concerning one of the main dangers of the 
new science, that of misinterpreting the data to suit one’s own habits of mind, 
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recalls a consideration which G. K. Chesterton puts in his inimitable way in 
the chapter in “Heretics” entitled “Science and the Savages”: “A permanent 
disadvantage of the study of folklore and kindred subjects is that the man of 
science can hardly be, in the nature of things, very frequently a man of the 
world. He is a student of nature; he is scarcely ever a student of human 
nature. And even where this difficulty is overcome, and he is in some sense 
a student of human nature this is only a very faint beginning of the painful 
progress towards being human. For the study of primitive race and religion 
stands apart in one important respect from all, or nearly all, the ordinary 
scientific studies. A man can understand astronomy only by being an astron- 
omer; he can understand entomology only by being an entomologist (or, per- 
haps, an insect) ; but he can understand anthropology merely by being a man, 
He is himself the animal which he studies. Hence arises the fact which 
strikes the eye everywhere in the records of ethnology and folklore, 
the fact that the same frigid and detached spirit which leads to success 
in the study of astronomy or botany leads to disaster in the study of 
mythology or human origins. It is necessary to cease to be a man in order 
to do justice to a microbe; it is not necessary to cease to be a man in order 
to do justice to men. That same suppression of sympathies, that same waving 
away of intuitions or guess work, which make a man preternaturally clever in 
dealing with the stomach of a spider, will make him preternaturally stupid in 
dealing with the heart of man. He is making himself inhuman in order to 
understand humanity. An ignorance of the other world is boasted by many 
men of science; but in this matter their defect arises, not from ignorance of 
the other world, but from ignorance of this world. For the secrets about 
which anthropologists concern themselves can be best learnt, not from books 
or voyages, but from the ordinary commerce of man with men.” 








